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... Strictly personnel 


Pussyfooting on 
Personnel Problems 


“OUR PLANT MANAGER was capable 
personally, but he could not get his 
men to work together. My failure to 
remove him was demoralizing the men, 
but I could find no specific reason for 
firing him. After two years I finally 
made up my mind and fired him with- 
out apparent cause. Since then pro- 
duction has gone up markedly and the 
supervisory and line personnel are not 
nearly as restless as they were.” 

Thus, in the current Survey Report 
of the Young Presidents’ Organization, 
a member describes the mental block 
executives commonly encounter in deal- 
ing with their key personnel. 

A manager is supposed to be deci- 
sive, and he often is. In this same YPO 
survey, presidents tell of daring coups 
by which they beat out competition or 
fought off threats to their control. Yet 
the same man who rises spectacularly 
to a financial crisis may stew for years 
over transferring, firing, or even ap- 
praising a member of his top manage- 
ment team. When a president makes a 
mistake in hiring, the survey showed, 
odds are four to one that he will cor- 
rect it too late rather than too soon. 

Personnel decisions are not neglected 
because they are regarded as trivial. 
Quite to the contrary, most executives 
would agree with Joseph M. Dodge* 
that “the success of product, plant, 
and process always turns on the selec- 
tion of the people who give life and 
productive values to physical assets. 
The principal tool of management is 
the ability to assess the values, the 
possibilities, and the uses of men.” 

But when this responsibility of man- 
agement involves negative appraisal, 
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transfer, demotion, or dismissal, the 
tendency sometimes is to back away. 

In AMA’s Management Course, ex- 
ecutives repeatedly bring up their prob- 
lems in handling top personnel. Even 
small matters can give pause. One 
president admitted he’d felt for years 
that his purchasing agent’s soup- 
stained ties and baggy trousers in- 
jured the prestige of the firm, but 
he never could bring himself to men- 
tion it. Another hired an “assistant” to 
bolster a sagging sales manager. Some 
kicked men upstairs into “harmless” 
jobs. Others eased the strain by avoid- 
ing contact with the offending subor- 
dinate, or by cutting down on his as- 
signments. 

Such pussyfooting tactics do injustice 
to the company, to other executives, 
and most of all to the sidetracked em- 
ployee. Here is a man in trouble, a 
man who once evidenced enough ability 
to get his job, but who is not now 
using this ability productively. He 
needs help in facing his difficulties, 
which could conceivably be difficulties 
of the company also. Instead, he is 
given the silent treatment, or roped 
off in a corner from which further 
progress is impossible. 

Obviously, this does not mean that 
a manager must take action as soon 
as he notes the first symptom of a 
personnel problem. Time is needed for 
evaluation and consideration; some 
problems do straighten themselves out, 
and there may also be special reasons 
for postponement of a particular de- 
cision. But a bad situation usually 
deteriorates with neglect. 

The problem employee is not the only 
one who feels a slowdown in executive 
decision. A promising young assistant 
may be kept in a rut because he’s too 








useful to his immediate superior. Or 
this same ambitious young man may 
twiddle his thumbs while his boss 
staggers under a superhuman burden 
of detail which he cannot make up his 
mind to delegate. 


Admittedly, executive appraisal is 
difficult. Yet methods have been de- 
veloped far beyond the degree to which 
they are usually applied. A manager 
can learn skills in the use of job 
standards and performance goals, in 
training and in counseling, which will 
help him to decide more confidently. 
Here is one area in which the personnel 
department can be of practical assist- 
ance to the line. Another helpful di- 
rection is that of routinizing the need 
for decisions through programs re- 
quiring periodic performance reviews, 
reassessment of training objectives, 
and the like. 

Concern over appearances and par- 
ticularly over such practical consider- 
ations as turnover rate may also slow 
down personnel decisions. And emo- 
tional factors are usually present. The 
jobs of appraisal, of dismissal, even 
at times of promotion and delegation, 
are loaded with doubt and worry. An 
executive is haunted by such questions 
as “Where will he get another job if 
we fire him?” “If I tell him my real 
opinion, can he take it?” “After keep- 
ing him on this long, is it fair to let 
him go?” In delegating he wonders 
“Who else would give as much to the 
job as I have?” 

This load might be lightened by 
greater confidence in human adapt- 
ability. Unlikely though it may seem, 
another person can usually learn to 
handle the manager’s job. The inade- 
quate employee may have greater re- 
covery and growth potential than his 
disgruntled superior imagines. Cer- 
tainly he will get more help from a 
fair appraisal than from a resentful 
silence. Even dismissal, properly 
handled, contributes to growth. Many a 
man learns enough from the experience 
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of being fired to make an outstanding 
success of his next job. 

Great skill has been acquired in 
handling the positive side of employee 
relations: how to select, how to moti- 
vate, how to train. Perhaps more at- 
tention should now be given to the 
seemingly negative aspects which can 
nevertheless yield positive results: how 
to tackle problem decisions day by day 
in the long-range interests of both the 
company and the employee. 


Communication: Does Top 
Management Really Care? 


IN THE PAST, personnel executives have 
often been perturbed by an unexpected 
by-product of communications training 
for supervisors: In the process of de- 
veloping their own communication 
skills, front-line managers tended to 
become more sensitive than ever to the 
communication slip-ups of their superi- 
ors. Today, however, this particular 
source of frustration is rapidly being 
removed. Top management people are 
not only putting their weight behind 
communication training for supervi- 
sors, they are studying communication 
themselves—in special programs de- 
veloped by our leading colleges and 
universities, by calling in consultants 
who counsel them, by reading an in- 
creasing number of articles and books 
on applied communications, and by at- 
tending courses in management com- 
munication like the Executive Com- 
munication Course given by AMA. 

Within the AMA course in particular, 
it has become very clear that execu- 
tives not only care about communica- 
tion; they are rapidly increasing their 
own knowledge and sensitivity about 
this critical phase of management. 
Here are some executive attitudes to- 
ward communication that have become 
apparent since the course began: 

1. More and more executives are 
coming to understand that the most 
important elements in communication 
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are not fancy visual aids, attention- 
getting devices on interoffice memo- 
randa, or similar gimmicks. The real 
heart of this field, they are beginning 
to see, lies in the executive’s ability to 
create a favorable social climate within 
the organization. This means building 
an atmosphere of free and easy ex- 
change of ideas, an informal rather 
than a formal contact between mem- 
bers of management—all the things 
that tend to create feelings of accept- 
ance and security throughout an or- 
ganization. 

2. Most execu‘ives want fewer rather 
than more communications. They feel 
they have had more than their share 
of committees, group sessions, and 
staff meetings. They are snowed under 
with more and more letters and inter- 
office memoranda. As a result, they 
want to increase the efficiency and 
quality of communications in order to 
decrease the volume of communications 
that now seems necessary in order to 
run a business. 

3. Business men take a businesslike 
approach to the study of communica- 
tion. They feel that the primary ob- 
jective of communications should be to 
increase operating efficiency. Harmony 
—long given top billing in the study 
of human relations in industry—is 
strictly secondary. It is recognized, of 
course, that harmony is important. 
However, this is regarded as some- 
thing that should develop automatically 
from the increased operating efficiency 
that follows when communications are 
properly used. 


4. Executives see two major prob- 
lem areas in the field of communica- 
tion: The first is concerned with com- 
munication difficulties between groups 
of people. In this area belong, for ex- 


ample, line-staff frictions, misunder- 
standing between sales and production 
departments, inconsistency between top 
management and front-line. The second 
area is concerned with individual com- 
munication problems, such as: “What 
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can I do to make that brilliant assistant 
of mine realize that he rubs everyone 
the wrong way?” “How can I get my 
superior to understand the kind of help 
I could give him on this job?” 


5. So far as their own communica- 
tion skills go, the executives want to 
be criticized. A surprising number of 
the men who come to AMA are fully 
aware that the communications in their 
own organizations depend very largely 
on their individual behavior. As a re- 
sult, they are eager for a frank evalua- 
tion of their communicating abilities. 


6. For most executives, the kind of 
communication that presents the great- 
est difficulty—the one they shy away 
from and often postpone indefinitely— 
is the appraisal interview. Executives 
find it difficult and embarrassing to 
criticize a subordinate’s work. Despite 
their “strong man” reputation in gen- 
eral, they are decidedly shy when it 
comes to making a frank statement to 
someone else about his shortcomings. 


7. Executives appreciate the fact 
that it is very difficult, and often im- 
possible, to change the basic motiva- 
tion of any one who is over 30 years 
of age. They realize that by the time 
a man has become a member of man- 
agement he is likely to have estab- 
lished such deeply ingrained habits in 
his fundamental approach to other 
people that nothing short of psycho- 
analysis is likely to change him. How- 
ever, executives are learning that when 
people are working together in groups 
their behavior can be changed. They 
see that every individual has definite 
sides to his personality, and that he 
tends to express different sides in dif- 
ferent situations. They also see that, 
when people get together in groups, 
pressures come into play which can 
cause individuals to do things that 
they would never do if they were 
alone. The dynamic effect of the group 
upon individual motivations and be- 
havior provides a wonderful tool for 
the observant executive. With the 








proper leadership, he can create a 
group climate that will stimulate each 
individual member to “put his best foot 
forward.” 

—Davip EMERY 
AMA Executive Communication Course 


Engineering Manpower: 
Any Hope in Sight? 


NOT LONG AGO, it was reliably estimated 
that the crucial shortage of engineers 
might be eased by 1960, or possibly 
even 1958. Indications that this may 
have been an over-optimistic forecast 
are discernible, however, in some state- 
ments by leading educators recently 
reported in The New York Times. Ac- 
cording to this report, high school 
enrollments in mathematics and science 
have dropped drastically in recent 
years. As a result, industry may well 
find itself five years hence with a 
relatively smaller crop of engineering 
graduates than it has today. 

At present, the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of the Engineers 
Joint Council estimates that there are 
only two applicants for every three 
and a half entering positions in engi- 
neering. Moreover, two studies recently 
completed by the Department of Gen- 
eral Engineering at Purdue University 
under the direction of Ralph Balyeat 
indicate that management is not mak- 
ing full use of the engineering talent 
at its disposal. 

In the first study, over 60 per cent 
of the engineers surveyed expressed 
the opinion that half or less of their 
effective potential was being used. 
From the second, which aimed at find- 
ing out how far engineers and student 
engineers identify themselves with 
management, an equally significant 
finding emerged: While the students 
showed an increasing tendency to iden- 
tify themselves with management as 
they approached graduation, the engi- 
neers in the field showed a decrease in 
identification as their experience in- 
creased. These indications of progres- 
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sive disillusionment support the find- 
ings of earlier surveys that an alarm- 
ingly high proportion of engineers in 
industry are dissatisfied with their 
pay, their opportunities, and the use 
that is being made of their ability. 

Though it is generally recognized 
that better methods of motivating pro- 
fessional personnel must be found, 
little progress has thus far been made 
in this direction. Some companies, 
notably Westinghouse, have set up 
formal programs for training sub- 
professional workers to take over rou- 
tine engineering assignments. Encour- 
aging results have been reported along 
these lines, but clearly there is no 
single solution for a problem that in- 
volves so many elements of job dis- 
satisfaction. 

One approach that has been skirted 
until now is a readjustment of exist- 
ing salary scales. Though, in its second 
survey of administrative and technical 
salaries, the AMA Executive Compen- 
sation Service found that engineers 
and other professional employees are 
now earning about 4.5 per cent than 
they earned last year, the range of 
salaries remains surprisingly narrow, 
the report shows: As against an av- 
erage starting salary of about $4,500 
a year, median salaries for industrial 
engineering positions are approximate- 
ly $6,000 a year, for chemical positions, 
$6,500, and for electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering, $7,000. 

Despite the imbalance between sup- 
ply and demand, management ap- 
parently feels that any significant 
increase in engineers’ salaries might 
disrupt internal pay structures and 
thereby raise more problems than 
it would solve. Also, all the evidence 
suggests that discontent over the size 
of his paycheck accounts only in part 
for the engineer’s “negative” attitude. 
Obviously, the problem must be tackled 
on a broader front, if the job poten- 
tialities of the limited supply of tech- 
nical talent are to be realized. 











. . . Failures on the job, as many surveys have 
shown, are more often attributable to personality 
maladjustment than to any other single cause. 
From this standpoint alone, management has a 
practical interest in the promotion of industrial 
mental health. This article, based on a prelimin- 
ary survey recently undertaken by The Men- 
ninger Foundation, explores the potentialities 
that are as yet untapped in this field. 


Psychiatry in Industry: 
Some Trends and Perspectives 


WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, M.D. and HARRY LEVINSON, Ph.D. 


The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


OF THE FIVE major areas in which 
a person confronts life’s daily prob- 
lems and learns to relate to other peo- 
ple—home, school, church, job, and 
social activity—the occupational area 
has received the least attention from 
psychiatry and its allied disciplines. 
On January 1, 1954, therefore, The 
Menninger Foundation undertook a 
survey of industrial mental health. 
Despite the pioneering research of 
Dr. C. C. Burlingame at the Cheney 
Silk Mills in Connecticut in 1916, of 
Drs. Salmon and Campbell in the 
World War I military services, and 
that of Dr. E. E. Southard for the 
Engineering Foundation in 1920, there 
have been few subsequent industrial 
research projects by psychiatrists or 
clinical psychologists. The single text 
ever published on industrial psychiatry 
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was written by Dr. V. V. Anderson, 
summarizing four years’ work at 
Macy’s department store, in 1929. 

Although the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has had a psychia- 
trist in its medical department since 
1922, and the E. I. Du Pont de Nem- 
ours Company has had one since 
1942, there are today less than half 
a dozen full-time psychiatrists and 
equally few clinical psychologists and 
social workers in industry. 

This is not to say that emotional 
problems are of little import to in- 
dustry. Dr. Burlingame came to the 
conclusion nearly 40 years ago that 
“psychoneuroses and pathological emo- 
tional attitudes of employees toward 
their employment, their foremen, and 
their fellow workers and machines 
were responsible for a greater loss in 





dollars and cents than accidents and 
contagion.” Dr. Southard found that 
62 per cent of more than 4,000 persons 
discharged from their jobs were fired 
for reasons of personality maladjust- 
ment rather than occupational in- 
competence. 

A few years afterward, the surgeon 
of a leading railroad complained that 
“industrial psychopathy has for some 
time been recognized as a prominent 
factor in labor problems and it is no 
less a factor in accidents.” 

A decade later, a British industrial 
physician concluded that 25 per cent 
of the working population he studied 
suffered from psychological symptoms 
“sufficient to interfere with happiness 
or efficiency.” And about the same 
time, Dr. R. N. McMurry, a leading 
industrial psychologist, noted that 
“such factors as ill-advised company 
policy, particularly ‘smallness’ in mi- 
nor matters, too great emphasis on 
efficiency, and personality peculiarities 
among the members of the adminis- 
trative staff eventually give rise to 
labor trouble.” 


The Two-Pronged Approach 


Contemporary with the psychiatric 
pioneers were the early industrial 
psychologists who evolved a_two- 
pronged approach to the industrial 
field. On the one hand they pioneered 
the development of a wide variety of 
selection and placement tests to as- 
certain by statistical means a person’s 
intelligence, skills, and interests. On 
the other, they fostered extensive re- 
search into human engineering, the 
adaptation of machines and working 
environment to the physical limitations 
and comfort requirements of the 
worker. These are still the main ap- 
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proaches of industrial psychologists 
today, although they have been supple- 
mented in recent years by the work 
of social psychologists who are giving 
attention to workers’ morale and atti- 
tudes, by the consulting psychologists 
concerned with executive development, 
and by industrial sociologists and an- 
thropologists who have been studying 
work groups. But none of these 
methods has provided an avenue of 
approach to the personal problems of 
the worker—those he brings from 
home to the job and from the job 
home. 

World War II provided three major 
avenues for a demonstration of the 
contribution of psychiatry and its 
allied professions to the functioning 
of large masses of men under extreme- 
ly difficult conditions: the screening 
and elimination of the emotionally 
unstable and potentially unstable; the 
establishment of guidance centers 
(“emotional first-aid” stations) which 
headed off more serious illness and 
saved many men for the emergency 
tasks which lay ahead of them; rapid 
treatment immediately behind the lines 
for those who broke down in combat. 

The war also provided opportunities 
for psychiatrists like Dr. L. E. Himler 
at General Motors, Dr. Matthew Brody 
at Sperry Gyroscope and Dr. Evelyn 
Ivey at the Picatinny Arsenal to dem- 
onstrate further that psychiatry could 
contribute to industrial production. 

Immediately following the war 
years, Dr. Ralph T. Collins became 
consulting psychiatrist for the East- 
man Kodak Co. and Dr. Walter D. 
Woodward took a similar position 
with the American Cyanamid Co.! 
1 For a description of these two psychiatric pro- 

grams see: Harry Levinson, “What Can a 


Psychiatrist Do in Industry?” Menninger Quar- 
terly, Spring Issue, 1955. 
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The latter two programs and those of 
Metropolitan Life and DuPont are 
the most widely known psychiatric 
services in industry. 

However, these reports and experi- 
ences were only “straws in the wind” 
—merely surface clues to a problem 
whose magnitude had never definitely 
been measured. The first goals of The 
Menninger Foundation’s survey, there- 
fore, were to ascertain more exactly 
the size and nature of the problem 
and to learn what was being done in 
industry and elsewhere to solve or 
alleviate it. 

Such a survey called not only for 
an intensive study of the meager 
scientific literature available, but also 
for site visits to industries, universi- 
ties, research centers, industrial con- 
sultants, management conferences, la- 
bor meetings, and psychiatric and 
psychological meetings. 

The most conspicuous mental health 
problems in industry are what might 
be called the “three A’s”: Absentee- 
ism, Accidents, and Alcoholism. No 
business or industry is free of them. 
Like lightships warning of unseen 
dangers, these fairly obvious prob- 
lems betoken many less discernible 
ones beneath. 


Absenteeism 


Absenteeism, only 5 per cent of 
which is due to on-the-job causes, is 
estimated to cost industry $9 billion 
each year. Dr. Norman Plummer of 
the New York Telephone Company 
recently reported that sickness absen- 
teeism cost his company $10 million 
_ annually. Dr. Plummer and his asso- 
ciates studied the absence patterns of 
many employees throughout their em- 


ployment. These are among their find- 
ings: 
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Three-fourths of all the absences in any 
given year are found among one-third of 
the workers. 


The group of employees with the highest 
absences in their first year of service had 
the highest average yearly absence 
throughout their entire periods of service. 
There are “sickness-prone” and also “ab- 
sence-prone” employees. 


A direct comparison between low-absence 
and high-absence women employees re- 
veals slight differences in susceptibility to 
organic diseases, such as cancer, heart 
disease, and infections, but marked dif- 
ferences in susceptibility to the functional 
diseases or the disorders of feeling, state, 
thought, and behavior. 

Dr. Plummer notes that “a great 
hazard in reaching a medical opinion 
is to consider each cold, headache, 
fatigue state, or gastrointestinal upset, 
separately and independently, and not 
to appreciate that it is part of « 
chronic and repetitive disease having 
to do with the reactions of the particu- 
lar individual to situations and 
stresses of life.” 


Another interesting piece of evi- 
dence from this same study: Dr. 
Plummer and his associates asked 
supervisors to rate the social adjust- 
ment of a group of employees who had 
worked for the company 20 years or 
more. When these ratings were made 
and correlated with the sickness-ab- 
sence records of the first two years of 
employment, it was found that those 
who were absent the most in the first 
two years were the most poorly ad- 
justed socially 20 years later. 


Of even greater magnitude than ab- 
sentee loss is the additional and un- 
measured loss due to mild illnesses 
which do not keep men from their 
work, but do interfere with their ef- 
ficiency. The Metropolitan’s Dr. 
Lydia Giberson, who in 1939 organ- 
ized the first symposium on industrial 
psychiatry for the American Psychi- 





atric Association, has observed: “Just 
when the psychoneurotic or malad- 
justed employee is not obviously ill 
enough to the untrained eye to be 
away from work is the very time 
when he is really costly to the or- 
ganization. Their lowered efficiency 
and emotional distortion affect sym- 
pathetically all those around them, 
and the morale and working efficiency 
of a group may be seriously lowered 
by just one of them.” 


Accidents 


Although the industrial accident 
mortality has been cut in half during 
the last 25 years by strenuous safety 
efforts, about 15,000 workers died in 
industrial accidents last year and two 
million suffered disabling injuries at 
a total cost amounting to more than 
$3 billion. 

Harry Crook of the Westinghouse 
Company reported that if his com- 
pany could have reduced its 1953 ac- 
cidents by one-half, the resulting con- 
tribution to profits would have been 
equivalent to increasing the sales vol- 
ume $6 million. 

Dr. Morris S. Schulzinger, a special- 
ist in the treatment of accidental in- 
juries, notes that between 80 per cent 
and 90 per cent of accidents are at- 
tributable to “human factors” or psy- 
chological causes. From his study of 
38,000 accident cases, he reported: 
“Accidents appear to be a widespread 
endemic affliction, and part of a 
disease syndrome—the accident syn- 
drome. Most accidents were observed 
to conform to a pattern . . . and are 
thus frequently predictable.” Interest- 
ingly enough, Dr. Schulzinger adds 
that “one accident seems to act as a 
sensitizing factor or as a trigger mech- 
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anism for another accident in the pa- 
tient, family, or co-worker. Further- 
more, in 50 per cent of those having 
repeated accidents (three or more), 
they occur during identical hours. 
This tendency increases with the num- 
ber of accidents per patient. Some 
persons tend to repeat accidents on 
certain days of the week, or month, 
particularly on days with special 
significance to the individual. There 
are also those who have a predilection 
for certain types of accidents or for 
injury to certain parts of the body.” 


Alcoholism 


Alcoholism has been termed a “Bil- 
lion Dollar Hangover” for industry. 
An estimated one out of every 50 
workers is a problem drinker and 89 
per cent of these are in the 35-55 age 
range, by which time industry has a 
heavy investment in them. To lose men 
of such experience, and often of con- 
siderable responsibility, is costly 
enough, but more costly is the loss that 
occurs before the alcoholic is recog- 
nized and referred for treatment. 
Judgmental errors, increasing ineffi- 
ciency, and difficulties with co-workers 
are seldom translatable into statistics. 

A. A. Low, industrial relations di- 
rector of Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, says: “The major- 
ity of problem drinkers in business 
and industry are in the early and 
middle stages of their disorder. Aside 
from their overindulgence in alcohol 
they represent, as a rule, a stable 
group who in our own company have 
a period of service which averages 
over 20 years. We feel they are worth 
salvaging.” Consolidated Edison backs 
up its feelings with its money: it and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey under- 
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write a large share of the cost of the 
Consultation Clinic for Alcoholism at 
University Hospital in New York.? 

Prior to establishing help for alco- 
holics, Mr. Low said, it was “no secret 
that the operating and clerical depart- 
ments often carried the employee with 
a drinking problem for many years 
and used many forms of subterfuge to 
cover up his deficiencies. Unfortu- 
nately he would slowly get worse, use 
up all his ‘last chances’ so to speak, 
and finally when he came to the point 
of decision he would either be fired 
or covered by a medical diagnosis in 
order to be placed on the disability 
roster. Such a policy constituted a 
long term loss to the company when 
early recognition might have estab- 
lished the possibility of rehabilitation 
or made possible the determination of 
an economic loss before a late critical 
stage.” 

The “three A’s” highlight only a 
few of the more easily measurable 
“specifics” among industrial mental 
health problems. Still ungauged are 
the real costs of employee turnover 
due to emotional reactions to the job; 
low morale due to supervisors insensi- 
tive to human feelings; errors, rejects, 
and seconds due to social and indus- 
trial pressures which exceed human 
limits, and many other similar prob- 
lems. 


Problems Inherent in the Job 


Quite apart from the emotional 
problems which the worker brings to 
the job, there are a number of prob- 
lems inherent in the job itself. 

In modern industrial work, the 
breakdown of many production tasks 
* For a description of this program see: Ha 


Levinson, “Consultation Clinic for Alcoholism,” 
Menninger Quarterly, Winter Issue, 1955. 
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into small repetitive units which re- 
quire little skill, and the inability of 
the worker to see the end product of 
his work, or identify with it, tend to 
produce a sense of frustration and 
degradation. The worker senses, in 
many cases, that he is being tolerated 
only until a machine is invented to 
replace him. To add to his sense of 
insecurity, management often becomes 
“they,” located in some distant finan- 
cial center—too big, too busy, too far 
away to care about the man in the 
oil-stained shirt who stamps holes in 
one of thousands of pieces of metal 
produced daily in a dozen scattered 
plants. 

Although the worker finds increas- 
ing security and an ever-louder voice 
in his political and economic destiny, 
he sees his role as an industrial con- 
tributor threatened with rapid defla- 
tion, with consequent loss of self- 
esteem and social status. 


Problems of the Foreman 


The man on whom the worker relies 
for leadership and security is his first- 
line supervisor or foreman—a man 
with plenty of problems of his own 
in relation to his changing role in the 
plant. 

As the unions have grown, the su- 
pervisor has lost more and more of 
his power and status to the union 
steward and business agent. The griev- 
ance procedure often goes around him 
or above him to persons in higher 
authority. Often, the supervisor sees 
himself only as a buffer, battered by 
the workers on one side and manage- 
ment on the other. In some cases, fore- 
men and supervisors have sought to 
unionize themselves, not for economic 
gain, but to protect their status and 








to have some support for their posi- 
tion. 

And now, in addition to technical 
leadership, problems of morale and 
psychological motivation are thrust 
upon him. Sometimes bitterly, he sees 
himself as a combination nursemaid, 
father confessor, and amateur psy- 
chologist. For little of this is he pre- 
pared by training or experience. Yet 
he cannot fall back on old-fashioned 
aggressive and punitive techniques of 
supervision. Progressive management 
recognizes that profitable production 
has to be wooed, not wrung, from the 
workers. 

Management has agreed that the 
key role of the supervisor requires that 
he be trained. Supervisory training 
programs have sprung up all over 
the country, some sound and solid, 
others just a superficial lick and prom- 
ise. The properly trained supervisor, 
it is hoped, will give his men adequate 
leadership, personal recognition, coun- 
sel, direction, and paternal benevo- 
lence. This, in turn, it is expected, will 
cut down on absenteeism, intraplant 
feuds and frictions and the stresses 
and strains of the job. 

Will it? Dr. Norman R. F. Maier 
points out: “That the first level of su- 
pervision is an all-important deter- 
miner of employee morale and loyalty 
is recognized, but that a similar prob- 
lem is present at higher levels is not 
so well appreciated by top executives.” 

Thus it was not surprising that at 
least some of the foremen were doing 
a poorer job after supervisory training 
than before, as they learned what 
they should be doing but found that 
their own bosses didn’t even know 
that much. One important study 
showed that “the kind of supervisor 
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under whom the foremen operated 
seemed more related to (their) atti- 
tude and behavior . . . than the fact 
that they had or had not received 
the leadership training course. 

In other words, the mental health 
climate of a plant was dependent 
upon the understanding and leader- 
ship of the top management. Psycho- 
logical climate, like other climate, 
starts from the top. 


Problems of the Executive 

What about this all-powerful, all- 
responsible Goliath who must now 
shoulder the psychology of his work- 
men and his foremen as well as the 
technology of his machines? 

Unfortunately for him, perhaps, he 
is just as human as the rest of us, 
and with a few more problems than 
most. 

Lyle Spencer, president of Science 
Research Associates and a governor 
of The Menninger Foundation, reports 
a survey of young industrial presi- 
dents, taken by their own organization. 
The survey discloses that the average 
young executive 


Spends more than 50 hours a week at 
his desk. 

Spends 80 per cent of his entire office 
time just talking to people. 

Is plagued by a feeling of having more 
work to do than he can accomplish. 


Has strong feelings of personal respon- 
sibility about his business and therefore 
has a tendency to do things himself so 
they. will be done right. 


Is hypercritical of himself. 
Needs help most in finding better ways 


of reducing personal worries and anxie- 
ties. 


Other studies indicate that many 
executives take short and inadequate 
vacations, that they usually take too 
much of their work home with them 
at night, that at lunch they do more 
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shop-talking than eating. In short, the 
executive often achieves his success 
and his company’s prosperity at a 
considerable personal cost. At least 
one management consultant finds it 
great sport to draw up organization 
charts of the companies he knows, in- 
dicating the psychosomatic symptoms 
of each of the executives. 

An anonymous wag described the 
position of the executive in these 
graphic terms: 

As nearly everyone knows, an executive 

has practically nothing to do, except to 

decide what is to be done; to tell some- 
body to do it; to listen to reasons why 
it should not be done, why it should be 
done by someone else, or why it should 
be done in a different way; to follow up 
to see if the thing has been done; to 
discover that it has been done incorrect- 
ly; to point out how it should have been 
done; to conclude that as long as it has 
been done, it may as well be left where 
it is; to wonder if it is not time to get 
rid of a person who cannot do a thing 
right; to reflect that he probably has a 
wife and a large family, and that cer- 
tainly any successor would be just as 
bad, and maybe worse; to consider how 
much simpler and better the thing would 
have been done if one had done it 
oneself in the first place; to reflect sadly 

that one could ve done it in 20 

minutes, and, as things turned out, one 

has to spend two days to find out why 
it has taken three weeks for someone 
else to do it wrong. 

This is the harried, hurried, haggard 
key to mental health in the industrial 
situation. 


Labor's Point of View 

The mental health problems of in- 
dustry are, of course, of vital con- 
cern to labor. Forward-looking labor 
leaders have always seen the labor 
movement as an instrument for en- 
hancing the individual dignity of the 
man who worked with his hands, and 
not just as an economic device. Fur- 
thermore, when a man’s dignity is 
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offended and when his human quali- 
ties fail to be recognized, then his 
resentment manifests itself in multiple, 
and sometimes irrational, complaints 
and grievances. In wildcat strikes, 
slowdowns, and other forms of hostil- 
ity the workers may hit at union lead- 
ership and management alike. 

Many management innovations are 
regarded by labor as_ exploitative 
tools. Industrial medical departments 
are still suffering from the onus of 
being regarded as plant spy systems. 
Recognizing that labor would be con- 
cerned lest supervisory training and 
mental health efforts in industry would 
become “management psychology,” a 
synonym for exploitation, we visited 
labor leaders and labor meetings in 
several different communities. We 
found that! the line worker was quick 
to recognize the artificiality of some 
of the supervisory training in a con- 
text where higher management was 
unchanged. The derisive label “charm 
courses” frequently recurred in con- 
versations about supervisory training. 
Resented, too, was the often too-quick 
firing of men with personal prob- 
lems, despite long service, by foremen 
who would be quick to repair a ma- 
chine but who had no time to help 
repair a man. 

At the same time, we learned, labor 
is very much concerned about mental 
health in general. Week-long partici- 
pation in the annual meeting of the 
CIO Community Services Committee 
disclosed intense interest in mental 
health and an acute desire on the part 
of these labor representatives for both 
information and training on how to 
communicate information to their 
members. Most health clinics operated 
by various unions in the AFL employ 





psychiatrists and psychologists; others 
are now seeking to provide psychiatric 
services. The CIO’s UAW operates a 
mental hygiene clinic in Detroit. 

One of the CIO’s ways of giving 
official recognition to the need for 
mental health research and service 
was its bestowal of the 1954 Philip 
Murray award to The Menninger 
Foundation. The 1954 annual con- 
vention of the AFL referred a resolu- 
tion for the support of The Menninger 
Foundation’s work to its executive 
committee for action. 

From labor’s point of view, mental 
hygiene efforts among the workers— 
whether by union or management— 
and the development of a better emo- 
tional climate in the plant can only 
enhance the worker’s health and dig- 
nity. But these efforts, labor feels, 
must be more than lip service to 
another industrial relations fad. They 
must stem from the top and permeate 
an entire organization. 


Conditions for Developing Mentally 
Healthy Plant Climate 


The task of industry is to produce 
goods for a profit in order to provide 
wages for workers and returns for in- 


vestors. Such profitable production 
today requires the partnership of 
capital, management, and labor. It is 
our conviction that, in such an ar- 
rangement, the worker contributes 
best if he has a feeling of responsibili- 
ty for his part of the task; if he has 
a desire to do his part; if he has the 
capacity to work with others on a 
team; if he is regularly present at 
his task; if, insofar as possible, 
causes for accidents and errors are 
eliminated; and if psychological con- 
flicts are minimized. 
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For suck conditions to hold for the 
worker, he must find in his work: 


1. A sense of shaping his own life activi- 
ties. 


2. A sense of participation with dignity 
both in the task and in the decisions 
relating to it which affect him. 

. A sense of status, of worthwhileness, 
of recognition. 

. A sense of creative contribution—of 
giving something of himself for the 
betterment of his fellows. 


For the foreman or supervisor, in 
addition there must be recognition 
and support of his leadership role 
plus commensurate authority, respect, 
and opportunity for identification 
with management. 

If profitable production is the re- 
sponsibility of management, and such 
psychological feelings and problems 
as are described above play an im- 
portant role in production, then, 
logically, industrial executives must 
learn to create positive psychological 
conditions and eliminate or minimize 
negative conditions. 

Obviously, in order for an execu- 
tive to be able to create a mentally 
healthy climate within a given or- 
ganization, he needs help in at least 
two specific forms. First, he needs to 
develop an understanding of human 
motivation and psychology. Second, 
he needs psychological assistance in 
such specific ways as the following: 

1. Counseling and guidance to minimize 
his own personal conflicts. 

2. Advice and direction on dealing with 
the specific psychological burdens of 
his job. 

. Consultation on special Auman rela- 
tions problems. 

. Regular psychiatric consultation as 
part of his own “health maintenance” 
physical examination. 

An executive who is farsighted 

enough and wise enough to apply 


mental health measures to himself 
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will also be wise enough to institute 
the same kinds of measures for those 
who make up his working team. 


The Long-Term Problems 


A resolute attack on mental health 
problems in industry must necessarily 
be a long-term, comprehensive process. 

In the front lines, combating every- 
day problems, cleaning out the twin 
infections of discontent and disrup- 
tion, there must be adequate numbers 
of mental health first-aid men: psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social work- 
ers. There aren’t nearly enough today 
for other needs, let alone industry’s. 
Engineering scholarships? Yes. Psy- 
chiatric scholarships? No! 

There must be facilities for the 
specialized training of those who will 
make their contributions on the in- 
dustrial front. In the whole United 
States there is only one training pro- 
gram which tries to prepare psychi- 
atrists for industry, and its maximum 
capacity is two psychiatrists at a 
- time. There are no specialized pro- 
grams preparing clinical psychologists 
and social workers for service in in- 
dustry. Industry supports none. 

For the combatants in the front 
lines, there must be solid support in 
the rear echelons. On the mental 
health front this means continuous 
research and a steady flow of new 
knowledge, for the attack is no better 
than the weapons it uses and the tech- 
niques it applies. 

How little we know of what work 
means to a man! In what ways can 
work give rich meaning to living, and 
conversely, how can it deprive life of 
meaning? What does a man want of 
his work and how does he go about 
trying to get it? How does work re- 
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late to status, prestige, self-esteem, and 
how can it be made to enhance these? 
What are the health-giving contribu- 
tions of the work group, and how can 
these be fostered? Why does a man 
strike, often at great cost to himself, 
when the goals to be attained seem 
so trifling to the outsider? What can 
the understanding of human motiva- 
tion contribute to the alleviation of 
labor disputes? To what extent are 
there still industrial management- 
labor quarrels about issues long out- 
dated, and why? These and hundreds 
of other human industrial problems 
await the mental health researcher. 

But they will wait for some time. 
Of $2 billion that are being expended 
by the Federal Government for re- 
search during the current fiscal year, 
87 per cent is going into the physical 
sciences. Of a total of $94 million now 
appropriated for medical research 
less than 5 per cent is for the study 
of mental heaith, the nation’s No. 1 
health problem. We spend $61.74 a 
year per person on alcoholic bever- 
ages, while we are investing less than 5 
cents a person on mental health re- 
search, only a small part of which is 
devoted to the problem of alcoholism. 

Ironically, despite its research- 
mindedness and despite its growing 
concern about human problems, in- 
dustry’s contribution to mental health 
research is practically nothing. 

A major part of any attack on a 
social problem is widespread public 
interest and support. An effort to 
alleviate mental health stresses in in- 
dustry requires a complementary effort 
in the home. Education about mental 
health can do as much to bring a 
contented man to the job as educa- 
tion about diet does to bring him to 





his job well-nourished. Industry ‘can 
foster such education. It is not doing 
so now. 

Despite the existence of an ac- 
cepted body of mental health knowl- 
edge, much of what industry seeks to 
teach its supervisors is glib and 
superficial. Few manuals, if any, 
which are used in human relations 
courses in industry systematically ex- 
plain human motivation as psychiatry 
and its allied disciplines have come to 
know it. Industry, which makes use 
of the latest theories and methods in 
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to apply the same knowledge and tech- 
niques to the people who are closest 
to it. 

Through publication and distribu- 
tion of mental health information in 
many kinds of media, through the 
preparation of specific information 
and education projects to deal with 
special problems, through seminars of 
executives and mental health special- 
ists, through the establishment of fel- 
lowships for mental health educators, 
industry can help create a mental 


customer-motivation research, has yet health climate—if it will. 


Personnel Policies and Job Satisfaction: A Survey 


MOST PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES are aware of the basic satisfactions that work- 
ers seek from their jobs. Less generally known is just how well these satis- 
factions are being met in actuality. 


Some interesting light on this question is afforded by an employee atti- 
tude survey recently carried out by the California Institute of Technology. 
From a list of 20 policies and procedures, employees were asked to select 
the five most important, the five least important, the five best carried out 
and the five worst carried out. Among the findings: 

Steady employment was ranked the first most important item, seventh 
among those best carried out. 


Chance for promotion was ranked second most important, first among 
worst carried out. 


Hospital and surgical insurance was ranked third most important, first 
among best carried out. 


Fair pay for efforts was ranked fourth most important, fourth among 
worst carried out. 


Group life insurance was ranked fifth most important, second among best 
carried out. 


Items ranked from sixth to tenth in importance were: recognition for 
work well done (second among worst carried out); vacations with pay 
(third among best carried out); recognition as individual (third among worst 


carried out); good supervision (fifth among worst carried out); and holidays 
with pay (sixth among best carried out). 








. .. Both management and unions are concerned 
about the problems that may follow from the 
progressive replacement of human labor by 
machines. In this paper, originally delivered at 
the AMA Conference on Collective Bargaining, 
the author cites some convincing evidence to 
support his optimistic view of industry’s auto- 


mated future. 


Automation: Some Human Problems 


W. E. VANNAH 


Editor, Control Engineering 


TO MANY PEOPLE, automation is a mys- 
terious unknown. As an unknown, it 
is feared. But from the point of view 
of the engineer who creates the auto- 
matic devices there is no reason for 
fear, no reason for bogeymen and de- 
structive Frankensteins created by self- 
reproducing factories. 

To the engineer, automation is the 
practice of making things self-actuated 
and self-regulated. Though this may 
involve a great deal of complex engi- 
neering of intricate mechanical, elec- 
tronic, hydraulic, and pneumatic sys- 
tems, it is all created by man. It is 
all created by engineers who under- 
stand the workings of each part and 
the inter-relationships of the parts. 

Automation is no myth; it is here. 
In some industries it has been with us 
for over a quarter of a century. While 
the basic definition just given is simple 
and covers the field, automation is a 
coat of many colors. It means some- 
thing different to computer specialists, 


instrument engineers, machine tool 
manufacturers, automotive manvfac- 
turers, guided-missile engineers, econ- 
omists, sociologists, and perhaps 
psychologists. But we should under- 
stand at this point that while it may 
be complex in form and diversified in 
meaning to widespread groups of 
people, it does not represent a miracle. 
It is not super-human, for it is man- 
made. 


The Hierarchy 


We can classify levels of automa- 
tion by their degree of replacement of 
human functions. At the first level we 
have mechanization, the use of me- 
chanical advantage and mechanically 
modulated power to implement the 
limited power of man’s muscles and 
to handle material faster, more regu- 
larly, more reliably than he can. The 
Osborn molding machine and the 
transfer machine are examples of the 
mechanization of unit operations. 
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Next up the ladder is synchroniza- 
tion of unit mechanized operations. 

On the next rung, feedback is in- 
troduced. At this step the power sup- 
plied to the mechanized muscles is 
regulated by a measure of the condi- 
tion which man commands the system 
to meet. 

Next are devices which can make 
elementary routine decisions. They 
can, in fact, make any decisions which 
man has internally arranged them to 
make. These decisions can be go-or- 
no-go; yes-or-no; the recognition of 
coincidences; the selection of alter- 
natives, but only those alternatives 
which man has given the machine. De- 
cision-making is a basic function of 
the electronic digital computer. 

Another human function into which 
computing machinery has made in- 
roads is memory. Mechanical and 
electronic memory takes many forms 
(4).* Bits of information are repre- 
sented by punched holes; by the pres- 
ence or absence of embossing, as in 
Braille books; by a photographic 
emulsion which is or is not exposed. 
An information store that uses one 
of these two-state mediums records the 
following typical numbers of “bits”: 


A name and address ....... 300 bits 


New York 
telephone directory 


1 ” 
10" ” 
10** ” 

Recently developed photographic 
emulsions store two-state information 
at a density of 10° bits per square 
millimeter. Thus a 3” by 5” plate has 
the storage capacity of the human 
mind, and all the information in the 
Library of Congress could be stored 


Library of Congress 


* Numerals in the text refer to the bibliography 
at the close of this article. 


on plates occupying less than a cubic 
yard. 

We can expect that another impor- 
tant human function, learning, will be 
added in the next few years. There 
are laboratory models of elementary 
machines that can learn new situa- 
tions. They are not ready for indus- 
trial application yet. They have been 
developed primarily to find out more 
about the human learning processes. 
But it is clear that a useful product, 
learning machines, will be an outcome 
of the development programs. 


Present Applications of Automation 


We can get an idea of the extent 
of automation today by considering 
the volume of measurement and con- 
trol system equipment sold annually. 
In 1953, an estimated $2.6 billion 
worth was shipped by manufacturers. 
This figure climbed to around $3 bil- 
lion in 1954. Some analysts estimate 
that the figure may be as high as $5 
billion in 1956. The sale of electronic 
control devices alone has grown from 
a mere $3 million in 1940 to $65 mil- 
lion in 1953 and will probably climb 
to $150 million in 1960. The wide- 
spread application of automatic control 
in business and industry was vividly 
brought out in the McGraw-Hill 
Economics Department’s 1954 analysis 
of the American economy—a projec- 
tion of economic growth over the 
next 15 years. The market by 1970 
will be 21% times that of 1953. 

The continuous flow industries, such 
as chemical processing and petroleum 
refining, have used automatic controls 
for two to three decades. They rep- 
resent by far the most extensive use 
of automatic control over a long period 
of time. 
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The impact of automation on mili- 
tary equipment for ordnance and 
transportation has been more recent, 
more emphatic, more dramatic, and— 
more expensive. Present sales of con- 
trol equipment to the military are 
slightly greater than sales to industry. 
Automatic devices for the military are 
often complex. But what is more im- 
portant for industrial development, the 
engineers who develop the automatic 
devices for military use are learning 
techniques and developing equipment 
that will one day be very effective in 
industry. 

The heavy manufacturing industries 
have used the mechanization variety 
of automation in the production of 
discrete parts by repetitive routine. 
The production people in the manufac- 
turing industries have learned how to 
synchronize the unit machines so that 
their production is becoming an al- 
most continuous flow. To this extent 
the heavy manufacturing plants ap- 
proach the chemical plant and petro- 
leum refinery. The control develop- 
ment work in the manufacturing in- 
dustries concentrates at present on the 
use of feedback devices and on the 
devising of components that will in- 
crease flexibility of routine. 

While the volume of electronic data- 
processing equipment used in business 
and in accounting has not been too 
large so far, we can confidently ex- 
pect it to develop spectacularly in the 
next few years. A Stanford Research 
Institute Survey indicates that factory 
sales of data-processing equipment 
rose from nothing in 1940 to $25 mil- 
lion in 1953. In SRI’s opinion, the 
current trend is almost vertical, point- 
ing to sales of $500 million in 1960. 
It is not particularly surprising that 
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the handling of detailed paperwork is 
yielding to electronic data-processing 
equipment. At the rate at which data 
processing grew between 1940 and 
1950 we could not long support in- 
creases in the numbers of stenogra- 
phers (up 50 per cent); bookkeepers, 
cashiers, and file clerks (up 48 per 
cent); and accountants and auditors 
(up 71 per cent). The volume of 
manual paperwork can be decreased 
tremendously. It can be centralized 
and office space reduced. There are 
about 200 electronic data processors 
delivered or on order. The installa- 
tions are largely clerical at present. 
They involve accounting, payroll prep- 
aration, logistics, servicing of insur- 
ance policies, cataloguing, utility bill- 
ing, small loans and mortgage loan 
accounting, pay rate statistics, and 
actuarial work. Some of the data 
processors are assigned to scientific 
calculations; a very few are now en- 
tering production control, inventory 
control, and sales analysis. The trend 
here is toward the processor’s becom- 
ing a scientific aid to the planning of 
company operations, including inven- 
tory, production, and sales. 


Labor Opinion on Automation 


The diversity of labor opinion on 
automation is just about as great as 
the diversity of definitions of automa- 
tion by various technical groups. But 
here are some representative state- 
ments (9) : 

John L. Lewis’ Mine Workers (In- 
dependent) was one of the first unions 
to feel the effects of extensive mech- 
anization. Far from bucking the 
tide, he says: “We decided it is better 
to have half a million men working 
in industry at good wages and high 
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standards of living than it is to have 
a million working in poverty and deg- 
radation. I think anything that man 
can do to take slavery out of the daily 
toil of the human being is a contribu- 
tion toward improvement of the race.” 

The UAW-CIO on the other hand 
wants to force automobile manufac- 
turers to withhold the introduction of 
new machinery in slack periods, when 
it would cause unemployment. Here 
is a union whose membership is sub- 
ject to seasonal variations in employ- 
ment. It concedes that its “guaranteed 
employment plan” is meant to penalize 
employers who lay off workers. Says 
Walter Reuther, “We really don’t want 
to be paid for not working, but we 
want to make it costly for a company 
to have unemployment.” 

The Machinists (AFL) strikes a 
more joyful note. A union spokesman 
notes that “machinists make the ma- 


chines” and are anything but unhappy 
about the trend toward automatic ma- 
chinery. He feels that his union will 
often pick up maintenance jobs where 
they lose production workers. But he 
cautions: “The big problem now is 
what to do with the displaced work- 


” 
. 


ers 

Secretary-Treasurer Paul R. Hutch- 
ings of the Office Workers (AFL) is 
“not too concerned about so-called 
labor-saving devices.” His attitude is 
that where two employees are let out 
for a machine, two others are needed 
to care for it. And the Paper Workers 
(CIO), likewise, is not worried. Says 
Research Director Henry D. Paley: 
“Our industry has a particularly alert 
management. They have taken the 
position that savings should go into 
labor costs, and we have bargained 
on job evaluation, with subsequent in- 


? 
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creases in proportion to the general 
labor saving in production.” But he, 
too, is curious about what happens to 
displaced workers. 

Oil Workers’ (CIO) President O. 
A. Knight realizes that automatic con- 
trol is nothing new to his industry. 
But he sees a “gradual process of at- 
trition” reducing the number of avail- 
able jobs, and he expects the trend to 
continue. He thinks that the men 
hired in ever-greater numbers to in- 
stall, maintain, and repair electronic 
equipment may soon be in the same 
position as today’s hourly-paid people, 
and comments: “That will present an 
interesting new situation in labor rela- 
tions.” 


Some Case Histories 


In the continuous flow industries 
two cases may be cited—one involving 
the construction of new plants(5) and 
the other the complete modernization 
of an old plant. In the first case, we 
have a synthetics plant built in 1939, 
with an investment for tools and con- 
trols per employee at an arbitrary 
norm of 100; in 1954, the same type 
of investment in a new synthetics 
plant rose to 300. Over the same span 
of 15 years the price of the product 
dropped 40 per cent, and the number 
of jobs increased by a dramatic 700 
per cent. This case does not prove 
that the controls provided seven times 
as many jobs. What it does point out 
is that the automatic machinery al- 
lowed the company to make the prod- 
uct more efficiently and at a reduced 
price and thus more attractive to more 
people. The result was increased de- 
mand, new plant, and the hiring of 
many more employees. In the other 
case, a modernization completed this 
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year, Imperial Chemical Industries 
had a 30-year-old NHs plant at Billing- 
ham, England, operated completely by 
hand. Men read temperatures, pres- 
sures, and flow rates on gauges, and 
manually operated large valves. To 
operate 12 compressors, 24 men had 
to be on duty constantly. Today the 
enormous valve-control wheels still 
rise through the floor of the compres- 
sor room, but they are not used. Re- 
placing them is a complete pneumatic 
control system. Two men patrol the 
compressor room floor, checking oil 
levels and conditions in general, but 
exercising no function in operating 
this portion of the plant. 

In the military sphere, the cases are 
numerous and the effects all to the 
good. Automatic devices, aside from 
aiding the limited faculties of a pilot 
or a gunner, replace men and reduce 
the size of our standing army. 

As for the heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries, Ernest Breech, Chairman of 
the Board of Ford Motor Company, 
recently said in a speech before the 
New York Financial Writers Associa- 
tion: 

Less than 5 per cent of our 136,000 hour- 

ly-rated employees are currently working 

on automated jobs, and in our foundries 
and engine plants—where we have auto- 
mated perhaps most spectacularly—our 

hourly rated employment [totals] 24,995 

persons as against 23,166 in 1950; and 


those on automated operations have much 
easier work than before. . 
As a matter of fact, the total workforce 
at Ford has increased almost 50 per 
cent since we started the postwar mod- 
ernization of our plants and equipment 
and stands now at approximately 181- 
000. Even more important, dollar pay- 
rolls have tripled in that same period. 
In the area of production control 
through electronic data processing, 
there are few completed case histories 


to report as yet. However, there are 
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some feasibility studies. In one (7), 
conducted on a large job shop, it is 
estimated that the functions of about 
14 of the 29 people now in production 
control can be handled by electronic 
data processors. In two and a half 
years there would be a direct saving 
in salaries and overhead of about 
$175,000. There would be other bene- 
fits, too, in other departments of the 
company: Route sheet and parts list 
could be changed more simply; their 
preparation would be automatic. In- 
voice preparation, the processing of 
sales order changes, and the processing 
of purchase orders would be acceler- 
ated. The system would eventually ex- 
pand to control production, schedul- 
ing, priorities, materials deliveries and 
orders, and warehousing. 


Automation in the Office 
For an example (8) of what hap- 


pens when an IBM 702 data-processing 
machine goes into an office to handle 
routine paperwork, consider what is 
taking place at the Newark, New Jer- 
sey office of the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company of America. Eighty- 
six of the 131 card-handling machines 
now in the office are moving out for 
one type 702, which in turn is made 
up of approximately 25  intercon- 
nected units. The total number of ma- 
chines is almost cut in half. E. F. 
Cooley, Associate Director of Methods 
Research, has had a large staff of 
methods analysts assigned to this 
project. They have found that the 
evolution of the automatic electronic 
office is a slow and continuing proc- 
ess. Mr. Cooley reports that a large 
number of card-handling people are 
being replaced. However, there will 
be no layoffs. The card handlers will 











be distributed into other jobs, such as 
clerical work in other branches. The 
remainder will be absorbed in expan- 
sion and growth. The problem is that 
more people are needed rather than 
less, particularly during the transition 
from the card-handling machines to 
the electronic data-processing ma- 
chines. Some older people will be un- 
happy because of the change in their 
jobs, but they’re in the minority. Those 
remaining will be the higher-level tech- 
nical operators and supervisors of the 
card-handling machines. These are 
being trained to take over program- 
ming and coding for the new machine. 
In a much more extreme case—the 
displacement of pencil-pushing file 
clerks by a machine such as the IBM 
702—the transition would be more 
radical. However, Commonwealth Edi- 
son in Chicago has made this transi- 
tion and has trained people who had 
been in the service of the company 
for over 20 years to take on the pro- 
gramming and coding work. 

Mr. Cooley says that the large sav- 
ings in the shift involve reduction of 
the number of people on the payroll 
connected with this particular opera- 
tion. The rental cost of the machines 
displaced will not cover the rentals of 
the new machines. So the only signifi- 
cant saving is in the payroll of this 
one operation. The whole answer here 
is that people are not laid off, for there 
is a very rapidly growing need for 
paperwork. The work had better be 
done automatically. 


Effects on Collective-Bargaining 
Contracts 


As several people have pointed out, 
automation may make drastic revi- 
sions in seniority necessary. Instead 
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of being plant-wide, perhaps seniority 
should become company-wide. If this 
happens, certainly the company would 
be justified in campaigning for flexi- 
bility in assigning people who are sub- 
ject to seniority. 

Changes will be needed in incentive 
systems also. Where, at present, they 
are based upon output—the number of 
items made or the gallons of gasoline 
produced—a new incentive system 
should be devised, based upon good 
maintenance—the number of hours 
on-line. The machine is set to produce 
the required number or volume; there- 
fore, the worker’s responsibility shifts 
to trouble-free operation. 

Automation will also bring about 
a steady increase in high-grade tech- 
nicians and what we might call low- 
level engineers. It is likely that these 
people will organize for collective bar- 
gaining. We shall probably see, there- 
fore, the rise of collective bargain- 
ing for semi-professional engineering 
grades. 


Joint Planning Is the Answer 


In the cases cited above, increased 
production and increased demands for 
mechanical and clerical work have kept 
up the level of employment and ad- 
vanced it considerably even though au- 
tomatic machinery was introduced, At 
both Prudential and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, management and labor 
got together in the early planning 
stages of automation programs. They 
understood what the effects would be 
and made long-range arrangements 
for training their personnel for more 
responsible jobs or for spreading the 
“displaced” personnel among other 
branches and operations. It is basic 
Imperial Chemical Industries’ policy 
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to use savings in one operation to (a) 
pay higher wages, (b) hike over-all 
production, and (c) engage in a con- 
stant and growing program of capital 
expansion. As a result, [Ci manage- 
ment has the support of top labor 
leaders. Though it has spent large 
sums on automation, its labor force 
rose from 99,300 in 1948 to 112,000 
by the end of 1954—all because of in- 
creased production. 

We are a country of management 
and production experts; and we are 
endowed with a large and steadily 
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growing force of engineers and sys- 
tems people, capable of designing and 
building automatic machinery to im- 
prove our position as the production 
leaders of the world. Our economy is 
dynamic and ever-changing. To avoid 
drastic, last-minute upheavals in pro- 
grams of automation, we must have 
the joint planning of management, 
labor, and the control engineers who 
create automation. Continual study 
and reassessment of the changing situ- 


ation is necessary on the part of all 
three. 
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. . . Over the past decade, management has de- 
veloped increasingly systematic methods for 
selecting supervisory personnel. Nevertheless, 
companies vary widely in their selection pro- 
cedures. Here is an analysis of the significant 
trends in this area. 


Supervisory Selection Programs: 
A Study of Current Trends 


MILTON M. MANDELL* 


A BRIEF TEN YEARS AGO, a student of 
supervisory selection would have had 
to travel far to find any significant 
number of supervisory selection pro- 
grams. More recently, however, such 
programs have proliferated, and high- 
er standards can now be used for their 
evaluation. This paper is a descrip- 
tion and critique of what is being done 
today in this area.? 


1 There has been an equal growth of interest in, 
but not an equal increase in the use of, similar 
programs for higher-level management. The 
danger of this situation has been well ex- 
pressed by Temple Burling: ‘‘Management con- 
centrates on the very lowest level in the hier- 
archy and forgets that the foreman’s relation- 
ship to his men is very largely determined by 
his relationship to his supervisor, that the 
supervisor in turn treats his foreman as he 
does largely because of the way he is handled 
by his department head, and so on, right up 
the chain of command. I think that an indus- 
trial psychiatrist who early in his career ac- 
cepts an assignment to help train foremen to 
improve their interpersonal relations makes a 
serious strategic blunder.” ‘“‘Psychiatry in In- 
dustry,”” Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, Vol. 8, (1954), p. 35. Here the author 
was referring to development programs, but his 
remarks are equally applicable to selection pro- 
grams. 


Many factors have promoted the 
growth of these programs. While the 
specific causes may be individual to 
particular companies, they fall within 
the following major categories: 

1, Weaknesses in higher manage- 
ment can be traced to weaknesses in 
lower management, its major source 
of recruitment. Therefore, improve- 
ment in the quality of lower manage- 
ment is a means of obtaining better 
top management, as well as an end in 
itself. 

2. The growth of supervisory train- 
ing programs has uncovered signifi- 
cant numbers of present supervisors 
who “could not satisfactorily assimi- 
late the training considered necessary 
for the increasingly difficult job of 
foremanship.”” 


2 Walker, W. S., “A Foreman Candidate De- 
velopment Program,” PERSONNEL, Vol. 28 
(1952), p. 336. 





* Mr. Mandell is Chief of Administrative and Management Testing, U. S. Civil Service 


Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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3. There are a number of fallacies 
in the field of supervisory selection 
which can best be overcome by a sys- 
tematic program. These fallacies have 
been summarized by the Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company as follows: 

That success in a production or operat- 
ing position or low-level supervision 


qualifies a man for high-level supervisory 
work. 


That long service, loyalty, attitude, 
perseverance, common sense, and tech- 
nical knowledge should control the selec- 
tion of employees for supervision. 


That high intelligence or a college de- 
gree is the mark of leadership. 


That the opinions of superiors and 
fellow employees are a reliable index of 
a man’s management potential. 


That better training and development 
programs will solve all the problems. 


That we need to employ more experi- 
enced supervisors from the “outside.” 


That all management people are seek- 
ing strong, able understudies for devel- 
opment.* 

4. Systematic programs are needed 
to uncover able employees who are 
buried because of such handicaps as 
low seniority, geographic location, as- 
signment under a dominant or biased 
supervisor, or the label of “special- 
-" 

5. There is need to promote morale 
by providing employees with an op- 
portunity for fair consideration. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey feels that 
this has been a major result of its 
program. It says: 

The designation of nominees through 
open competition, which the test battery 
made possible, has largely dispelled the 
feeling that family and friendship ties 


count more than ability in the choice of 
candidates for promotion. 


6. The objectives of the Armstrong 


* Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Presenta- 


tion in Competition for Charles 
Award, Milwaukee (1953), p 9. 


* Wisconsin Electric Power Company, op. cit. 


A. Coffin 
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Cork Company suggest additional 
significant causes for the development 
of these programs. Says its personnel 
director: 

In my own company we’ve been experi- 
menting for several years with a more 
comprehensive selection procedure. Its 
objectives are these: We want to utilize 
more information on each man that we 
are considering as a candidate for a 
new supervisory job. We want to con- 
sider more candidates for any new super- 
visory job. Then we want to try to select 
a candidate in advance of actual need.® 


7. A well-designed program can 
produce motivation to learn more and 
produce more on the present job. For 
example, the introduction of a test of 
the ability to read a micrometer in a 
selection program for supervisors of 
machinists resulted in the local hard- 
ware store being swamped by ma- 
chinists purchasing micrometers to 
prepare for the test; the introduction 
at large plants in Boston and Jackson- 
ville of a test on supervisory prin- 
ciples for promotion to higher-level 
supervisory jobs led to a demand for 
training in supervision after the initial 
response to a proposal for making 
such training available had been cold. 


Union Reactions 


Union reaction to these programs 
has generally been favorable when the 
objective of fair consideration has 
been achieved. Armstrong Cork, for 
example, says: 


In our South Braintree Plant, follow- 
ing the selection of the first two men for 
the supervisory training pool, the union 
came voluntarily to management to ex- 
press their satisfaction with the way the 
selections were made. The procedure im- 
pressed them as being eminently fair and 
guaranteeing that selections were on the 


5 Newton, T. G., “Barriers to Leadership on the 
Foreman’s Part,” Addresses on Industrial Re- 
lations, University of Michigan, Bulletin No. 
22, 1954 Series, p. 5 
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basis of the most capable individuals in 
the group considered rather than on the 
basis of favoritism.® 


At the Perth Amboy Plant of Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining, formal 
meetings were held with the unions to 
discuss the proposed programs. These 
meetings led to the following arrange- 
ment: 


One, that in no case would the present 
classification, pay, or seniority status of 
any candidate be jeopardized by par- 
ticipation in the program, regardless of 
his success or failure; two, that no can- 
didate, if given ‘on-job’ work experience, 
would replace existing production per- 
sonnel; three, that the program was open 
to all members of the union who pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications; four, 
that, where possible, all future foreman 
vacancies would be filled by qualified 
men from this or similar programs; and 
five, that candidates would be paid for 
time, beyond regular work schedules, 
devoted to this program.” 


Reasons for Management Support 


Many members of management have 
initially opposed the use of supervisory 
selection programs, but after the pro- 
grams have been introduced they have 
generally come to support them. This 
support has been obtained by a num- 
ber of methods and for a variety of 


reasons, among which may be men- 
tioned: 


1. There has been full management 
participation in the planning and ad- 
ministration of the programs. 

2. Management has not been told 
whom to select. It has been given more 
information to help it make a better 
decision. 

3. Without the information obtained 
through such programs, higher man- 
agement has been frustrated because 
it has been almost completely de- 


5 Personal letter to the author. 
7 Walker, op. cit., p. 341. 
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pendent on lower management’s knowl- 
edge of particular employees as a basis 
for promotion. 

4. Management has seen the supe- 
rior results obtained by the new 
methods. 


5. Delays in filling supervisory posi- 
tions have been substantially reduced 
by evaluation and training in advance 
of need. 


The severest criticisms that can be 
made of many present supervisory 
selection programs are that, at present, 
they are often accepted by only por- 
tions of the organizations where they 
have been introduced; they usually ex- 
clude the supervisors of such signific- 
ant groups as clerks, salesmen, and 
engineers; and they are generally limit- 
ed to first-level supervisors. However, 
these conditions are probably tempor- 
ary.® 

The reasons that have led to the in- 
troduction of these programs for su- 
pervisors of wage earners often apply 
equally well to other large occupa- 
tional groups. Further, almost as 
many mistakes can be made in select- 
ing second- and higher-level supervi- 
sors on the basis of their performance 
in first-level jobs as in selecting first- 
level supervisors on the basis of their 
non-supervisory performance. It has 
become a cliche that outstanding tech- 
nical performance is no guarantee of 
successful supervisory performance; 
but outstanding ability in face-to-face 
leadership of a small group in a posi- 
tion with limited authority for initia- 
tive, policy, and planning is also no 
guarantee of successful performance 


8 These criticisms do not apply to the Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company and are only partially 
true for other companies discussed in this 
report. . 
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on the larger stage of higher-level 
management.° 


The Supervisor's Job 


While personnel specialists have 
learned that a keen understanding of 
the job to be filled is fundamental to 
success in selection, a number of su- 
pervisory selection programs, includ- 
ing those which are based on extensive 
research on selection methods, have 
omitted any special study of the jobs 
to be filled. But there are notable ex- 
ceptions. The General Electric Com- 
pany, for example, takes a comprehen- 
sive approach by outlining the com- 
mon elements of supervisory jobs, 
pointing out the necessity for learning 
the special requirements of each job, 
and emphasizing the need for relating 
all qualifications to specific job re- 
quirements.!° 

American Smelting and Refining has 
gone further in the same direction by 
obtaining the collective opinion of a 
number of members of management 
on the relative importance of various 
job factors." 

Wisconsin Electric made an admin- 
istrative analysis in arriving at its 
definition of the job. It felt that it 
could concentrate on the hard core of 
the leadership duties of management 
by eliminating the fringe duties. The 
need for ingenuity in work methods 
had been reduced by a highly devel- 
oped industrial engineering program; 
emphasis on production had been re- 
*For one of the many additional skill require- 

— of higher management see the discussion 
on the need for conceptual ability by Robert L. 


Teen. “Skills of an Effective Administrator,” 
Horvord Business Review, Vol. 33 (1955), pp. 
3-4 


1 General Electric Selection Pr 


ram for Super- 
visors, Employee and Plant Community Rela- 
tions Servi 


ices Division, New York (January, 
1952), pp. 12-15. 
11 Walker, op. cit., pp. 339-40. 
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duced by an effective incentive pro- 
gram for practically all jobs; the need 
for ability to train had been reduced 
to a great extent by centralizing train- 
ing; and the need for ability in selec- 
tion had been reduced by the installa- 
tion of a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram for initial selection. 

But these are exceptions. It is easy 
to assume that a supervisor is a leader 
and carry on from there. However, a 
recent study,!* based on observation 
of supervisors at work, has shown the 
great complexity of a supervisor’s job. 
A breakdown of his major activities 
is shown on the opposite page. 


One major conclusion from these 
data is that the human relations as- 
pects of the supervisor’s job, per se, 
are relatively small in terms of the 
time they take up. The significant 
human relations duties are mainly 
integrated with the major duties of 
assigning and reviewing work; there- 
fore, training abstracted from work 
duties is substantially reduced in ef- 
fectiveness because of the frequent in- 
ability of the supervisor to apply the 
general knowledge he has acquired to 
his specific problems. 


Recruiting the Candidates 


The typical program for selecting 
supervisors now in use finds its can- 
didates by getting nominations from 
management.!? On the basis of inter- 
terviews with leading companies in 
American industry, a British produc- 
tivity team noted: 


12 See Milton M. Mandell and Pauline Duck- 
worth, “The Supervisor’s Job: A Survey,” 
Personnet, Vol. 31 (1955), pp. 456-462. 


1%8“Company Practices in Foreman Selection,” 
Labor Policy and Practice, Bureau of Na- 
tional a? Washington, D. C., (August 
15, 1952), p. 8. 
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Activities Time 
Nature of Activity No. % %o 
Assigning jobs 789 16 8 
Planning for, obtaining, maintaining, and allocating 
equipment and materials 566 ll 10 





Reviewing employees’ work for quality and quantity and 

















instructing and correcting workers in these two 
respects 1669 33 37 
Controlling and use of physical environment 2.00.0... 96 2 1 
Keeping records 498 10 14 
Scheduling work 941 19 18 
Devising improvements 14 - 1 
Receiving training, including staff conferences 2.0... 34 1 4 
Exercising personnel responsibilities of the supervisor ........ 309 6 6 
Improving human relations 72 1 1 
Total 4988 99 100 








* Less than 1 per cent. 











BREAKDOWN OF SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 








The use of general advertisement 
among hourly-paid men, inviting them to 
apply for consideration for promotion, 
seems to be rare—though three cases of 
this were brought to the notice of the 
Team. In one a special periodic review 
of all hourly-paid men was used as a 
means of spotting potential supervisory 
talent. In general, however, the idea of 
internal advertisement did not appear to 
be attractive to American personnel or 
training officers to whom it was men- 
tioned. It seemed to be felt that too 
many quite unsuitable candidates would 
have to be considered. It was agreed, 
however, that useful talent may be over- 
looked if advertisement is not used.** 


Another reason for limiting consid- 
eration to management candidates, at 
least in some cases, is that this is an 
important step in securing manage- 
ment support. On the other hand, 
equally compelling reasons have led 
some companies, such as Monsanto 
Chemical, North American Aviation, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Arm- 
strong Cork, to permit self-nomina- 
4 Training of Supervisors, Anglo-American 


Council on Productivity, London and New 
York (November, 1951), p. 17. 


tion. Of these reasons, the most im- 
portant is recognition of the fact that 
many employees feel that they have a 
right to be considered for a higher 
job. As morale builders, these pro- 
grams probably cannot attain their 
fullest effect unless self-nomination is 
allowed, no matter how thoroughly 
and ably management and the indus- 
trial relations staff use their knowledge 
and their records to determine who 
the most likely candidates are. Par- 
enthetically, it may be noted that, as 
in the case of many other rights, a 
number of employees will not exer- 
cise this right even when it is granted, 
because either they know their own 
limitations, or they are primarily in- 
terested in non-supervisory work, or 
their health will not permit them to 
take on the burdens of supervision.'® 
15 An attitude survey in a plant with about 2,500 

workers indicated that only 31 per cent of 

the workers were interested in a foreman’s 

job. See Alfred G., Larke, “‘How Foremen Get 


That Way,” Dun’s Review and Modern In- 
dustry, Vol. 65 (1955), p. 48. 
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There is also a sound technical 
reason for allowing self-nomination. 
Psychologists have learned that the 
greater the number of qualified can- 
didates considered for each vacancy, 
everything else being constant, the 
more likely it is that an accurate 
selection will be made.’® Consider- 
ing the complexity of the supervisory 
job, this increase in validity can be 
important. It can be obtained on a 
relatively inexpensive and practical 
basis by using, as the preliminary 
hurdle, a minimum test battery of the 
type referred to in the statement by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey quoted 
earlier. Elimination at this step is 
relatively acceptable to many em- 
ployees because tests are regarded as 
being objective; but it can also lead 
to complaints from those who may 
have favorable personal characteristics 
or are acceptable to management, but 
happen to be weak on the factors 
measured by the tests. 

One further significant advance in 
recruitment, which is now typical, is 
the practice of obtaining nominations 
from the entire plant rather than 
limiting consideration to those in the 
unit where the vacancy is. 

The outstanding feature of most 
present programs is that they provide 
for recruitment and evaluation in ad- 
vance of need on the basis of an 
analysis of future requirements. This 
feature is fundamental to success for 
a number of reasons. It permits and 
encourages thorough recruitment and 
evaluation instead of hasty improvi- 
sation. It gains management accept- 
ance because it usually fills vacancies 
without delay. Finally, and perhaps 
14@ North American Aviation, which permits self- 


nomination, evaluates an average of 10 em- 
ployees fully for each vacancy. 
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most important of all, it permits 
training of the employee before he 
starts the new job. Allowing a worker, 
untrained and inexperienced at the 
job of supervision, to supervise is 
almost as bad as allowing a second- 
year medical student to perform a 
major operation. Furthermore, per- 
formance during training can be used 
as an additional evaluation device. 

Some companies have age and edu- 
cation requirements, with high school 
graduation as the typical standard,'* 
but other companies, possibly more 
sophisticated in selection, recognize 
that such requirements are arbitrary 
generalizations and that the inferences 
made from age and education can be 
measured with greater validity by the 
direct evaluation of mental alertness 
and physical vitality and flexibility. 
It is typical of these latter companies 
to weigh age and education, but only 
as two of many other factors. 


SELECTION METHODS 


It is notable that an increasing 
number of supervisory selection pro- 
grams use selection methods based on 
research. This research, following the 
standard pattern of psychometric 
studies, entails administering a battery 
of tests to a group of present super- 
visors in order to determine which 
test or tests have the closest relation- 
ship with the ratings of their per- 
formance. Typically, special ratings 
are obtained for the study. Such 
companies as Lockheed Aircraft, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Wisconsin Electric, De- 
troit Edison, General Mills, and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey have done ex- 
tensive research work of this type. 


17“Company Practices in Foreman Selection,” 
op. cit., p. 722. 
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In the case of Lockheed and Procter 
& Gamble, among others, biographical 
items as well as test scores were in- 
cluded in the research study. The 
level of sophistication in American 
industry is now at the point where 
few major selection programs are 
introduced without first obtaining re- 
search data.'® 

The complexity of the supervisor’s 
job and its qualitative importance 
have led to the use of several methods 
of evaluation to help insure the 
validity of the selection process. One 
of the most comprehensive programs 
is that of Hoover, Ltd., which uses 
the following nine selection methods: 

1. Verbal test 

2. Abstract reasoning test 

3. Supervisory ratings 
Group oral performance test 
Supervisory practices test 
Company policy test 
Supervisory opinions test 
Test of ability to interview 
. Interview’® 

While it is probable that a research 
study could disclose ways of eliminat- 
ing some of these methods without 
significant loss of validity, it is notable 
that this management, recognizing the 
importance of supervisory jobs, is 
willing to take the time necessary to 
do a thorough evaluation. 


Pen aus 


Appraisals 


Appraisals by superiors have been 
a standard part of all promotion pro- 


18Qne important possible obstacle to research 
may encountered where a present manage- 
ment is considered undesirable: its ratings, 


which would have to be used as the criterion if 
a research study were carried out, would repre- 
sent a wrong standard. In such cases, st 
judgment rather than research data may have 
to be used temporarily. 

19 “Selection of Supervisors,” Journal of the 
Institute of Personnel Management, Vol. 30 
(1948), pp. 3-5. 
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grams, but today a number of trends 
are evident in the use of appraisals 
that represent significant advances 
over selection methods that were com- 
mon 10 years ago. These advances 
stem from a combination of factors. 
General Electric, in discarding written 
appraisals for supervisory selection, 
said: “Different raters vary greatly in 
their interpretation of the information 
called for on the rating sheet.” 2° Guy 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., president of the 
Southern California Gas Company, 
raised a further question: 


Generally speaking, low-grade super- 
visors tend to attract and to favor low- 
grade men. Their most favorable reports 
may be expected to concern subordinates 
much like themselves, who offer little 
potential rivalry. A keenly intelligent 
applicant placed under such a supervisor 
is often quickly classified as a “smart 
aleck.” Thus there may be an unlooked- 
for wastage of manpower, in which tech- 
nical fitness is not an issue. In any case, 
within our experience, the use of stand- 
ardized tests has provided a most effec- 
tive personnel audit, disclosing not only 
abilities which may not be called into 
play in the immediate assignment, but 
which would have remained obscured for 
other thoroughly human reasons.** 


Further reasons for skepticism about 
traditional types of appraisals have 
been offered by Wisconsin Electric: 


The third tool, the rating, is purely 
“subjective.” So long as its limitations 
are recognized, the rating adds some in- 
formation and balance. It is frequently 
used by employers as the sole guide in 
management selection—which, in our ex- 
perience, is as primitive as substituting 
a chunk of buffalo tallow for a ther- 
mometer. Both will tell you whether it’s 
hot or cold but only one will tell you 
how hot or how cold it is.” 


20 General Electric Selection Program for Super- 
visors, New York (January, 1952), p. 26. 

%1 “Hidden Abilities of Clerical Workers,” Office 
Management Series No. 88, American Man- 
agement Association, New York (1939), p. 8. 

22 Wisconsin Electric, op. cit., p. 21. The above 
comments also support the desirability of self- 
nomination. 
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In recognition of these limitations, 
as well as of the fact that appraisals 
have to be used in order to obtain 
management support, to get informa- 
tion not obtainable otherwise, and to 
provide the employee with an in- 
centive to do a better job, a number 
of procedural changes have been 
made. Among the more important of 
these are: 


1. Special rather than regular rat- 
ings are used on the assumption that, 
faced with a particular vacancy, those 
doing the appraising will more likely 
eliminate contaminating influences, 
such as length of service and routine 
dependability. 

2. The supervisors are interviewed 
following a systematic pattern so that 
work in different situations under dif- 
ferent people can be equated in a 
standard manner.” 


3. Raters are evaluated and adjust- 
ments are made when a given rater is 
consistently high or low; also, ratings 
from raters with poor judgment are 


discarded. 


4. The opinions of several super- 
visors at different echelons are ob- 
tained. 


5. The factors used for the ratings 
are based on careful analysis. 


6. In one case, North American 
Aviation, co-workers of the candidates 
are asked for their appraisals.** 


283A description of this method can be found in 
Milton M. Mandell, “‘The Qualifications In- 
—— Personnet, Vol. 29 (1952), pp. 
387-390. 


% The research evidence for this method can be 
found in Doris Springer, “Ratings of Candi- 
dates for Promotion by workers and Super- 
visors,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
37 (1953), pp. 347-351. 
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Interviews 


Data from a recent study indicate 
that only 8 of 18 companies were 
using interviews for supervisory selec- 
tion.2> Probably, one reason for this 
is the assumption that supervisory ap- 
praisals, based on relatively lengthy 
periods of observation of personal 
characteristics, make interviews un- 
necessary. However, in the most ad- 
vanced programs, where the candidates 
for each vacancy are drawn from 
many different units, it is likely that 
interviews will be more often used. 

An interesting feature of Monsanto’s 
interview for supervisory jobs, which 
lasts from one to two hours, is that it 
is administered by a general super- 
intendent from a department where 
the candidate has not worked. Mon- 
santo gives two reasons for this con- 
dition: 

1. A general superintendent is more 
accessible to another general super- 
intendent to substantiate or to clarify 
written comments concerning portions 
of the interview before a candidate 
is placed in the foreman pool. 

2. When the interview is conducted 
by a general superintendent outside 
the candidate’s work area, an evalua- 
tion from an additional party is 
added.”* 

None of the companies whose pro- 
grams were reviewed for the purposes 
of either this or the Anglo-American 
study previously cited uses the group 
oral performance test. However, this 
test is gaining attention in the United 
States, although its most extensive 


25 Anglo-American Council, op. cit., p. 18. 


*“Foremen Selection Plan,” Supervisory De- 
velopment Sourcebook: Supervisory Selection 
Procedures, American Management Association, 
New York (May, 1955), p. 95. 
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use for management selection is in 
Great Britain.”? 

The distinguishing feature of the 
group oral is that a group of com- 
petitors, between five and eight in 
number, are given a problem to dis- 
cuss, thereby furnishing a direct op- 
portunity to observe ability in leader- 
ship as well as to evaluate those 
characteristics which are also meas- 
ured in the usual individual interview. 

In summary, interviews for promo- 
tion to supervisory jobs are less fre- 
quently used than for new employ- 
ment; where they are used, there seem 
to be no significant new developments. 
As other writers have noted, the in- 
terview, the selection method in most 
general use, has been the one least 
subject to research studies. 


Written Tests 


Because written tests arouse such 
emotional reactions, pro and con, this 
discussion might best be begun by 
presenting the wisest statement, in the 
author’s opinion, ever made on this 
subject. After conducting a thorough 
study of the controllership function 
in industry, while a faculty member at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, T. F. Bradshaw 
wrote: 


The possibilities of unleashing human 
energies by proper selection, or by help- 
ing them to “select” themselves, are 
enormous. For that reason alone psy- 


37 This selection method 
Milton M. Mandell, “The Group Oral Per- 
formance Test,” Personnel Administration, 
Vol. 15 (November, 1952), pp. 1-10 and Vol. 
16 (January, 1953), pp. 11-17. Research data 
for this method can be found in another 
article by the author, “‘Validation of the Group 
Oral Performance Test,” Personnel Psycholo- 
gy, Vol. 3 (1950), 179-185, and in an 
article by Bernard Bass and Cecil R. 
Wurster, “Effects of Company Rank on L G D 
Performance of Oil Refinery Supervisors,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37 (1953), 
pp. 100-104, 


is fully described in 


chological testing must receive careful 
scrutiny. The controller who waves aside 
psychological testing as being “too 
theoretical”—some of it is—and who 
condemns its practitioners as pseudo- 
scientists—some of them are—is not 
making use of the selection tools avail- 
able to him. On the other hand, as in 
all developing sciences, the chances of 
misuse of psychological testing devices 
are great. As much harm can be done 
by leaping before looking as can be 
done by not looking at all.** 

In this connection, one company’s 
somewhat ambiguous attitude toward 
tests, as reported by the British pro- 
ductivity team, is also worth quoting: 

The will to work is not measured by 
tests. 

The longer a man’s service with the 
firm, the less reliance is placed on tests. 


We are, however, reluctant to appoint 
anyone to higher jobs unless his test 
results are high. 


Failures on promotion have been fewer 
since tests were introduced. 


Tests provide the best defense against 
pressure for promotion by seniority. 


Tests alone must not be allowed to 
determine whether a man is in or out.” 


A 1952 survey showed that 31 per 
cent of larger companies and 20 per 
cent of smaller companies used written 
tests for supervisory selection.*° 

Of the 10 companies whose 
programs have been _ reviewed 
most thoroughly for the purposes of 
this analysis,*! eight use tests for 
selection; a ninth (Johns-Manville) 
uses tests but only experimentally, and 
the tenth (American Smelting and Re- 
fining) has not used tests but is now 


38 Developing Men for Controllership, 


‘ Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 


University (1950), p. 42. 
2® Anglo-American Council, op. cit., p. 18. 
% Labor Policy and Practice, op. cit. 


81 Wisconsin Electric Power, North American 
Aviation, General Electric, Detroit Edison, 
General Motors (Fisher Body), Monsanto 
Chemical, Armstrong Cork, General Mills, 
Johns-Manville, and American Smelting and 
Refining. 
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considering doing so. All those using 
tests use learning ability tests, al- 
though no two use the same test; six 
use various types of supervisory judg- 
ment or principles tests; five use me- 
chanical comprehension tests; three 
use an interest inventory (Kuder 
Preference Record); three use per- 
sonality inventories; three use shop 
mathematics or arithmetic tests; two 
use spatial perception tests; and one 
company uses each of the following 
tests: practical judgment, knowledge 
of company policies, trade knowledge, 
personal data inventory, and safety 
knowledge. In addition, General Mills 
uses two interesting new tests—one a 
reaction to situations presented in pic- 
ture form and one involving free- 
answer responses to such questions as 
why the applicant wants to be a su- 
pervisor. 

Among other selection methods now 
in use are credit checks, trial 
periods, reviews of experience records, 
weighted application blanks, and 
evaluation during training. 

The research studies thus far con- 
ducted indicate that the most com- 
monly used selection tests are those 
which have the most promising valid- 
ity.** The most promising areas for 
research in the future would seem to 
be: (a) To try out new tests to sup- 
plement those, such as the tests of 
learning ability, supervisory judg- 


See, for example: Milton M. Mandell, “The 
Selection of Foremen,” Educational and Psy- 


chological Measurement, Vol. 7 (1947), pp. 
385-397; Herbert H. Meyer, Factors Related 
to Success in the Human Relations Aspect of 
Work-Group Leadership, Psychological Mono- 
graphs, No. 320, Vol. 65, No. 3, Washington, 
D. C._ (1951); Matthew Radom, “How to 
Select Better Supervisors,” Making the Most 
of Your Human Resources, AMA Manu- 
facturing Series No. 208, (1953), pp. 3-11; 
and Lee Stockford, “Selection of Supervisory 
an gl Personnet, Vol. 24 (1947), pp. 
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ment, and mechanical comprehension, 
that have proved their value in sev- 
eral studies; and (b) to experiment 
with new groups of supervisors, such 
as supervisors of clerks and engi- 
neers.*3 


Administering the Selection Program 


The following steps in the Arm- 
strong Cork program, while contain- 
ing several unusual features, indicate 
the careful planning needed to achieve 
high-quality results: 


1. Foremen nominate employees and 
employees nominate themselves. 

2. The plant manager, at a meeting 
with all candidates, explains the 
program. 

. Four written tests are administered. 


. Personnel records of the candidates 
are analyzed. 


. The candidate’s present foreman 
furnishes an evaluation of his per- 
formance. 

. The information thus far obtained 
is analyzed and, if the group is too 
large to handle during the sub- 
sequent stages of the program, some 
candidates are eliminated. Those 
who are rejected at this point are 
given an explanation. 

. Interviews are conducted (none of 
the interviewers interview their own 
subordinates) and the group is re- 
duced to between 5 and 10 candi- 
dates ranked in order of their over- 
all qualifications. Those eliminated 
at this stage are given a full explana- 
tion and told that they will be con- 
sidered for future openings. 

. Five additional written tests are ad- 
ministered. 

. Credit ratings are obtained. 

. Physical examinations are given. 

. The information is summarized by 
the Personnel Manager and key 
spots for further analysis are noted. 

12. The Plant and Assistant Plant Man- 
agers, the Plant Personnel Manager, 


33 Unpublished studies of the writer indicate that 
the supervisory judgment test is helpful in 
selecting supervisors in these areas and also 
in the accounting field. 
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and other members of management 
who have not previously interviewed 
the group conduct interviews. 

13. All of the information is summarized 
and differences of opinion reconciled. 

14. Final selections are made by the 
Plant Manager, Assistant Plant Man- 
ager, and Production Manager.™ 


The salient features of this plan, 
which are also found in the plans of 
other companies conducting outstand- 
ing programs, are: 

1. The heavy involvement of all levels 

of management. 

2. Multiple participation in making the 

final selection decision. 
3. The blending of subjective and ob- 
jective methods of evaluation. 

. The thoroughness of the evaluation 
process. 

. The effort to obtain employee partici- 
pation and understanding. 


. The tying-in of the selection and de- 
velopment program (not described 
above). 

. The effort to achieve economy by 
elimination at critical stages of the 
evaluation process, while giving each 
candidate as thorough an evaluation 
as possible. 


Summary 


The developments in supervisory 
selection described above indicate that 
it has achieved maturity in the decade 
since the end of World War II. Execu- 
tives have been attacked in the past 


% This procedure is presented in detail in Se- 
lection and Training of Shift Foremen, South 
Braintree Plant, General Personnel Depart- 
ment, Armstrong Cork Company (February 
1, 1951). 
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for paying lip-service to the idea that 
the foreman is part of management; 
these programs show that the impor- 
tance of quality in supervision is now 
fully appreciated. 

The variety of programs in exist- 
ence, no two of which are identical, 
indicates the need for designing spe- 
cific programs to meet specific situa- 
tions. Individual analysis is especially 
needed on the following factors: 

1. To which groups and levels should 

this program be applied first? 


2. What are the factors leading to suc- 
cess in those particular jobs? 

. What is the most desirable area of 
recruitment for each type and level 
of supervisory job? 

. At what stages of the process can 
line management participate most ef- 
fectively and what should its func- 
tions be? 

. What methods should be used to get 
employee cooperation and understand- 
ing? 

. What should be the relative weight 
of subjective and objective evaluation 
methods? 

. How extensive a research program is 
possible in establishing the selection 
program? 

8. What methods shall be used to evalu- 
ate the results obtained? 


By analyzing what has already been 
done, answering these questions realis- 
tically, and taking steps to see that 
its programs are efficiently adminis- 
tered, American industry can make 
long strides toward achieving a funda- 
mental goal—high-quality supervision. 








. . Failures in interpersonal communication 
could be avoided, by and large, if managers 
gave more conscious attention to the means of 
developing rapport and “consumer acceptance.” 
The five-step approach outlined here has been 
designed to help every member of management 
function better in the verbal give-and-take of 


the daily job. 


How To Sell Your 


Employee Communications 
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AMA Executive Communication Course 


THE FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVE of 
most face-to-face communications on 
the job is to sell an idea. The “do- 
this-or-else-and-never-mind-why” type 
of order is a thing of the past in 
enlightened organizations: It went out 
with the realization that people are 
different from machines. People need 
to understand a communication in or- 
der to give their best support to it. 
They need to accept an idea before 
they will do more than just go 
through the motions. 


That’s why communications must 
be sold, and this applies to more than 
direct orders. When a report on some 
operation is required, the person re- 
porting must appreciate why the in- 
formation is needed and the possible 
uses it will serve. When a supervisor 
wants his people to grasp recent 


changes in company policy, he rarely 
succeeds if he simply passes the in- 
formation on. Most of all, when it 
comes to the problem of changing 
people’s attitudes, off-the-cuff com- 
munications have an excellent chance 
of falling flat—or worse still, of 
arousing further resistance in the lis- 
teners. 


A FIVE-STEP APPROACH 


To help management avoid such dif- 
ficulties, the following five-step ap- 
proach has been developed. Its ob- 
jective is to provide a brief checklist 
guide for planning more effective 
communications. The list can also 
serve as a tool for reviewing the 
strong and weak points of past com- 
munications. 


These five 


communication _ es- 





This article will form a chapter in AMA’s forthcoming handbook on interpersonal com- 
munications, to be published later in the fall. 
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sentials have been phrased in the 
language of salesmen for two reasons: 
(1) to serve as a constant reminder 
that communications must be sold; 
and (2) to put the ideas in familiar 
language so that they will be easier 
to remember. 


At the beginning, a word of caution 
may perhaps be necessary. In no 
sense is a “high-pressure” approach 
to communication being recommended 
here. In fact, one of the main pur- 
poses of this checklist is to eliminate 
bulldozer-type communications. The 
term “sell,” as used here, means pre- 
senting communications in the way 
that produces first understanding and 
then acceptance. Here, then, is your 
guide: 


1. Know Your Product 
As a communicator, the first thing 


you have to be clear about is what 
you are actually trying to communi- 
cate. To do this, it will help to pin 
down: 


Your immediate objective. Is it to 
get action, change attitudes, ac- 
quire information, or what? 
Your long-range objectives. Is 
your immediate objective compat- 
ible with them? Is your message 
so formulated that the listeners 
will see how it ties in with their 
long-range objectives? 

Pertinent background situations. 
What made this communication 
necessary? Are there any related 
events that should be considered? 


2. Know Your Customer 
The more you know about the 


person or group you are communi- 
cating with, the better are your 
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chances of getting your message 
across. To make sure you're taking 
full advantage of the information you 
already have, check over in your own 
mind: 
Who is the best party to reach? 
Does the individual or group you 
now have in mind possess suffi- 
cient authority and _ responsibility 
to handle your communication? If 
you're dealing with one man, is he 
the one most likely to understand 
what you need? Have you con- 
sidered whether it would be better 
to speak to a single person, or to 
the group as a whole? 
The other party’s background and 
experience. Has he been in similar 
situations before; if so, how did 
he react? Does he have any strong, 
fixed attitudes toward this subject? 
His personal values. Do you know 
what this individual or group is 
trying most to achieve? What 
bearing could these goals have on 
understanding and _ cooperating 
with your communication? 
The present state of his affairs. 
Has anything happened in the im- 
mediate past that may have af- 
fected his present mood so as to 
make him favorably or unfavor- 
ably disposed toward your idea? 
What the listener probably expects 
and hopes for from you. If there’s 
any doubt, be sure to clarify in 
your own mind exactly what au- 
thority and responsibility the lis- 
tener bears in relation to you. In 
view of this, and your previous 
communications, what is he likely 
to expect from you—and depend 
upon you to provide? Are you 
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offering the bare minimum, the ful- 
fillment of his hopes, or far more 
than he expects? How is this 
likely to affect his motivation? 


3. Know Yourself 


This pointer doesn’t often appear 
in sales manuals, but maybe it should. 
It is a key factor in communication 
because who you are and what you 
want are bound to be top questions 
in the listener’s mind as he judges 
your message. For this reason it’s a 
good idea to re-examine: 


Your fundamental goals. In other 
words, what you as an individual 
really want out of your job in 
the way of satisfaction over good 
work and increased authority and 
responsibility. These goals—while 
they may be quite different from 
the objectives of a specific com- 


munication—will influence the way 
you deliver the message, and the 


way others react to it. An im- 
portant question to put to yourself 
in this connection is: “Does this 
particular communication serve my 
fundamental goals?” 


What you stand to gain or lose 
from this communication. “What's 
in it for him?” 


is a common ques- 
tion 


in listener’s minds. If you 
can answer it satisfactorily for 
yourself and the listener, the 
chances of gaining acceptance for 
the rest of your communication 
are greatly increased. Some suc- 
cessful managers say it’s a good 
idea to begin each communication 
with a frank statement about what 
you personally have to gain from 
it: “Tom, it would be a feather in 
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my cap and.a credit to all of us 
if we could speed up the handling 
of those XYZ orders. That’s ye 
I'd like your suggestions on . . 
Your communication habits. Do 
you sometimes over- or under- 
state your case? Do you tend to 
talk too much—cut in on others— 
assume too much knowledge on 
their part? 


4. Plan Your Approach 


Every salesman knows how im- 
portant the details of his customer 
approach are in helping to create a 
favorable response. But managers— 
under the pressure of top-heavy sched- 
ules and inadequately trained person- 
nel—sometimes overlook the points 
listed below. Then they wonder why 
the other party reacted in such an 
unexpected manner. Even when you 
are under considerable pressure, it 
pays to consider: 

Timing. When is the other party 
most likely to be a good listener? 
When will he be alert, or relaxed? 
When is he likely to be facing the 
very problem you want to discuss? 
Location. Salesmen are sensitive 
to the importance of the setting 
because they know how it affects 
a man’s mood and his readiness to 
listen. Where is your customer 
most likely to listen and under- 
stand? Would it be better to see 
him alone, or with others? Should 
the meeting take place in your of- 
fice or in his; on the open floor, at 
lunch, or where? 

Style. Naturally, you’re not go- 

ing to try anything artificial in the 

way you communicate. There are, 
however, little things about the way 
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you “kick off’ a communication 
that can make a difference in the 
listener’s attitude toward what you 
have to say. For example, is he 
more likely to react favorably to 
the positive approach (“I think we 
may have the answer to the XYZ 
problem”) or to the negative (“I 
think we’re headed for trouble on 
that XYZ problem”) ? 

Clarity. Another point for you to 
consider in planning your approach 
is what—if any—illustrative devices 
can you use to clarify and em- 
phasize key points in your message? 
Would pictures or a diagram help? 
If he’s the type who thinks better 
in concrete terms do you have a 
specific example of the problem in 
mind? Would it help to have 
scratch pads or a blackboard handy 
so that both of you can sketch your 
ideas as they come up? 


5. Aim at Lasting Satisfaction 


It always leaves a bad taste when, 
as soon as you've signed on the dotted 
line, the salesman begins to take you 
for granted. But this type of behavior 
hurts even more when it comes from 
someone you more or less permanently 
depend upon, such as your superior. 
To make sure that your subordinates 
are not inadvertently subjected to “on- 
again-off-again” communications: 

Follow through promptly with 

whatever action your communica- 

tion suggested you would take. 

“Always follow through” is one of 

the oldest supervisory recommenda- 

tions in the book—and it’s still one 
of the most frequently overlooked. 

Usually, the pressure of new orders 

or unforeseen difficulties is to 
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blame. However, there is one way 
of minimizing the risk of failing 
to follow through: When you're - 
planning a communication, be care- 
ful not to make any promise of 
future action when there’s doubt 
in your own mind as to whether 
you'll be able to carry it out. 
Check every communication for 
its possible long-range effects. No 
matter how well you communicate 
for today, you have failed if your 
message sets up a roadblock for 
tomorrow’s communications. 

Try to foresee how your com- 
munication may affect others’ com- 
munications. Many a mix-up has 
been precipitated because the super- 
visor in Dept. A spoke before con- 
sidering how what he had to say 
would jibe with the policy of Dept. 
B. Such embarrassments can be 
largely avoided by prechecking 
important communications with 
your associates as well as with 
your superiors. 


Conclusion 


A lot to watch? Yes, it is, and of 
course you won't be able to run an 
exhaustive check of the points listed 
above on every communication. But, 
as you become familiar with them, 
you will more or less automatically 
come to know which parts of this 
guide are most important for the dif- 
ferent kinds of communications you 
issue in the course of your work. 

Meanwhile, until this list has be- 
come a built-in part of your communi- 
cations-planning apparatus, and long 
after it has, there’s one point that will 
go far toward keeping you out of 
trouble: Listen when you communicate. 
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Even if you had no chance to really 
study your “product”; if you com- 
pletely misjudged your “customer”; 
if it’s been a long time since you 
took a close look at yourself; and if 
you were too rushed to plan your ap- 
proach: by giving the other fellow an 
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opportunity to talk—while you listen 
attentively, you run the best possible 
chance of understanding what he 
really needs and how he reacts to your 
communication. Moreover, he is sure 
to appreciate the fact that he also had 
a chance to speak. 
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New BLS Wage Data Available 


FINAL BULLETINS on the 17 community wage surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during the fiscal year 1954-55 have just been 
published. 


A separate bulletin has been prepared for each of the 17 labor market 
areas covered. Each bulletin provides earnings information for some 60 
jobs selected from the following occupational categories: office clerical, 
professional and technical, maintenance and power plant, and custodial and 
material movement. For each job, average wages and the distribution of 
workers by earnings are given by major industry groups and for al] indus- 
tries combined. Other data include scheduled weekly hours, paid holiday 
provisions, paid vacations, and minimum entrance rates for women office 
workers. Also reported are shift differentials in manufacturing. Appended 
to each bulletin is a description of each of the jobs analyzed in the report. 

Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark-Jersey City, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco-Oakland, and St. 
Louis are the labor market areas covered in this series. Copies of the 
respective bulletins may be obtained from the Bureau’s regional offices. 








. . . According to the findings of the study re- 
ported here, efficient executives are by nature 
pushers, prodders, and go-getters. But, comments 
the author, these characteristics, so essential for 


“getting out the job,” 


are in many ways dia- 


metrically opposed to the qualities needed to 


develop people. 


resolved? 


How is this conflict to be 


Top Management Dilemma: 
Company Needs vs. Individual 


Development 


CHRIS ARGYRIS 


Labor and Management Center 
Yale University 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH a top manage- 
ment group in a large organization, 
the author recently made a study of 
two questions on the minds of many 
top executives today: “How useful 
are conferences in trying to solve 
important, long-range organizational 
problems?” “Is it possible that indi- 
viduals can make quicker and wiser 
decisions than groups?” 

As the author and the management 
group worked together to answer 
these questions, they found, as so of- 
ten happens, that first an even more 
basic question had to be answered: 
“To what extent can an organization 
develop people and, at the same time, 
get the job done?” 


Aspects of the Problem 


The management group had been 
meeting for several months. Initially, 
the executives expressed much enthu- 
siasm and hope for its success. But, 
as the meetings continued, as the 
novelty wore off, and as increasingly 
complicated problems were tackled, 
some of the members began to ques- 
tion the value of the group. The prob- 
lem, as they now saw it, can be 
summed up in the following indi- 
vidual comments: 

The thing that bothers me is the people 

who digress from the point. We seem to 

talk in circles. Believe me, sometimes I 


have to hold myself back or else I'd 
probably say something I'd be sorry for. 





The author wishes to express his deep appreciation to the management group referred to 
in this paper for its splendid cooperation and help. Needless to say, this study could not 
have been made without the group members’ full acceptance. 
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I don’t think we’re making too much 
progress. An awful lot of discussions. A 
great many discussions. I think frankly 
there are a lot of people in there sim- 
ply because they like to hear themselves 
talk. I guess it’s good for them; it 
makes their stomachs move. And the 
odd part is we still aren’t really listen- 
ing to each other. 


It’s very interesting, but I am not con- 
vinced of its value. We are busy and 
we have a lot of problems. Sometimes I 
feel that I could make a decision quicker 
than the entire group. 


These attitudes are familiar to 
many executives who are trying to 
use conferences in their organizations. 
They are fundamental, and require 
careful study if a satisfactory answer 
to them is to be found. 

Instead of immediately denouncing 
conferences or blaming someone or 
something, these executives decided 
to find out why they are not as effec- 
tive as they believe they can be. “Af- 
ter all,” as one member remarked, 
“we may be one of the causes our- 
selves.” Their willingness to take a 
closer look at themselves is an impor- 
tant sign of the strength and cohesive- 
ness within this group, and tells us 
much about its “health” and “cli- 


While the executives were express- 


ing their feelings, the following 
thoughts occurred to the author: 

1. Clearly, the executives feel dis- 
satisfied with the effectiveness of their 
group. 

2. But, who makes up the group? 
Obviously they do. It follows, there- 
fore, that the executives are really 
dissatisfied with each other’s be- 
havior. 

3. Why do the executives behave 
the way they do? Could it be that 
someone has laid down some rule as 
to how they should behave during 
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the conference? Perhaps one or two 
people are dominating the group? 


Objectives of the Group 


The first stage of the research, de- 
signed to gain insight into these ques- 
tions, unearthed the following facts: 

1. No rules for “proper” group be- 
havior during the conferences have 
been laid down in writing or exist in 
the minds of the executives. 


2. No one individual (or group of 
individuals) dominates the group. 

3. The only.definitions that do exist 
(both in writing and in the minds of 
the executives) are the objectives of 
the management group. Since these 
are important in helping us solve the 
problem, they are listed below: 


(a) To provide the executives with an 
opportunity to develop themselves 
by participating in the process of 
creating new policies and practices 
for the organization. This type of 
participation, the executives believe, 
will help them to know each other 
better as people; provide each one 
with insight into the problems of 
the organization as a whole; and 
lay a foundation for a strong, co- 
hesive top-management team. 

(b) To advise the president on decisions 
that he cannot delegate to the 
group. 

(c) To inform each other about im- 
portant new developments within 
and between their departments in 
order to obtain an integrated pic- 
ture of the organization as a whole. 
To suggest and discuss innovations 
which concern the total organiza- 
tion. 

At this point, it may be added that 
the president (along with most of 
the other executives) believes that, 
wherever possible, all employees 
(from the bottom to the top) 
should be given the opportunity to 
participate in creating the activi- 
ties of their particular units. The 
president also believes that this 
goal may not be forced or even 





“suggested” to the people down the 
line. He reasons that, if it has 
value, once introduced and used 
successfully at the top, it will 
spread throughout the organization. 
From this list, it is clear that the 
primary objective of the management 
group is to develop individuals so 
that they may become more effective 
in the organization. It is also clear 
that, since no one is telling the ex- 
ecutives how to behave, they must be 
behaving according to their own 
make-up, “human nature,” or per- 
sonality. This prompts the further 
question: “What are the personalities 
of the executives?” 


How the Executives’ Self-Concepts 
Were Diagnosed 


Diagnosing the personality, or self- 
concept! of an executive (or any 
other individual, for that matter) is 
not an easy task. If the executive 
feels that he is being analyzed or 
undergoing psychological surgery, he 
will naturally be placed on the de- 
fensive. To overcome this problem, 
an interview schedule is being per- 
fected at the Yale Labor and Man- 
agement Center which taps funda- 
mental personality and organization 
characteristics with a minimum of 
disturbance both to the individual 
and to the organization. 

The interview schedule, which has 
been developed from five organiza- 
tional research projects, comprises a 
series of questions which tap person- 


1 For the purpose of this report, the author uses 
the word “self-concept” to mean personality. 
An executive’s self-concept includes all the 
views and feelings (conscious and unconscious) 
the executive holds concerning his needs, abili- 
ties, prejudices, values, and goals. For a more 
complete discussion of personality see the 
author’s Personality Fundamentals for Adminis- 
trators, Yale Labor and Management Center, 
New Haven, Conn., 1954 (Rev. Ed.). 
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ality (i.e., individual) factors; small, 
informal group factors; and organi- 
zational factors. In other words, it 
serves as the basis for an “organiza- 
tional diagnosis.”” 


The interview itself is semi-struc- 
tured, and the questions are so de- 
signed as to stimulate the respondent 
to talk about areas of problems. 
“Yes” and “No” answers are kept 
to a minimum. Although the questions 
are pretested, the interviewer does 
not assume that the “tested” mean- 
ings are the meanings perceived by 
the respondent. He fits his question 
to the individual being interviewed 
and the general interview situation.* 

In the particular study reported 
here, only the personality factor sec- 
tion of the schedule was used. The 
personality variables tapped included: 

(a) The needs of the individual, both 

central and peripheral (e.g., degree 


of independence-dependence, rigid- 
ity-flexibility, leader-follower, etc.). 


(b) The number and kinds of abilities 
the person believes he has, and 
their relative importance to him. 


(c) Level of aspiration (for and outside 
work) 


(d) Time perspective. 
(e) Extent of the use of defense mecha- 
nism to “explain away” problems. 

In this study, the interviews lasted 
from one to two hours. From the 
spontaneous expressions of the sub- 
jects (and perhaps more important, 
from the responses during the inter- 
view) it was felt that they were suc- 
cessful. A typical reaction was: 
“Frankly, when my interview fin- 


2 See, for an example, ihe outer article, “Hu- 


man Relations in a Harvard Business 
Review, Sept.-Oct., 1954. 

8 Readers interested in the methodology of the 
interview schedule will find a detailed account 
in the author’s book, Organization of a Bank, 
Yale Labor and Management Center, New 
Haven, Conn., 1954. 
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ished, I felt relieved to see there was 
nothing to it. I must admit, I won- 
dered what you got out of it. I never 
thought those questions would tell 
you as much as they did.” 

Once an executive’s self-concept has 
been obtained, it is possible to pre- 
dict the trend of his “natural” be- 
havior. Research in this area has 
shown that an individual always tends 
to behave in a way that is in ac- 
cordance with, and therefore main- 
tains, his self-concept. Therefore, in 
asking the question, “What is this in- 
dividual’s self-concept?” we are at the 
same time asking: “How is he pre- 
disposed to behave?” Hence, we ob- 
tain a “profile” for each man that 
tells us his predispositions (i.e., his 
tendencies to behave in a particular 
manner). 

Although these personal profiles 
are useful for the individual guid- 
ance of executives, a further step is 
necessary before they can serve as an 
indication of the way the executives 
will behave as a group. This entails 
compiling a list of all the predisposi- 
tions of all the executives. This list 
provides a composite picture of how 
the executives, as a group, will tend 
to behave during their meetings. 

Before the characteristic predisposi- 
tions of the executives who were 
studied are listed and defined, it 
should be pointed out that not all the 
predispositions are of equal impor- 
tance in their eyes. Briefly, it can be 
said that they are invested with three 
degrees of importance: regular im- 
portance (RI), high importance (HI), 
and extremely high importance 


(EHI). 


*Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, 1951. 
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Typical Predispositions 


The results of this study show that 
these executives manifest, to a greater 
or lesser degree, the following pre- 
dispositions: 


1. Directives: 
others. 

2. Variety-seeking: Wishing to experi- 
ence many and different work ac- 
tivities. 

. Challenge-accepting: Accepting work 
which represents a challenge t o in- 
tellectual abilities. 

. Problem-solving-minded: Continual- 
ly solving administrative problems 
and creating new solutions. (This 
includes decision-making.) 

. Self-responsible: Liking to be one’s 
own boss, i.e., to direct and dis- 
cipline oneself. 


. Harmonious: Doing everything pos- 
sible to maintain overt harmony 
with others. Being sensitive to 
others, not necessarily to understand 
them, but in order to minimize con- 
flict and hostility in interpersonal 
relationships. 


. Tolerant of frustration: Achieving 
goals despite much frustration. 


. Self-controlled: Enduring consider- 
able tension without overtly expres- 
sing one’s feelings in the work 
situation. 


. Success-seeking: Achieving goals 
quickly and successfully. There is 
a tendency to overwork in order to 
reach the goal. 


. Industrious: Hard working—keep- 
ing busy during work days. 

. Organizationally upward mobile: 
Tending to advance in the organi- 
zational hierarchy. 


. Socially upward mobile: 
to advance in the 
hierarchy. 


. Expert: Wanting to know more than 
anyone else about one’s own field 
of endeavor. 


. Organizationally identified: Identi- 
fying one’s own needs with those of 
the organization. The personal need 

is to satisfy the organization’s needs. 

(Note: The predisposition is not 

simply being focused toward the 

organization’s interests while having 
different self interests.) 


Initiating action for 


Tending 
sociocultural 
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Predisposition 


Frequency of Choice and Degree of Importance 


(in per cent) 





. Directive 


. Challenge-accepting 
. Problem-solving minded ... 
. Self-responsible 


. Frustration-tolerant ................ 

8. Success-seeking ............... 

9. Expert 
. Self-motivated BAL 
. Organizationally identified 
. Harmonious ................. 


. Organizationally upward 


. Power-minded 


R.L 


H.L E.H.I. Total 








Variety-seeking 


Self-controlled 





mobile ll 





SS See 33 





. Socially upward mobile .... 33 
. Humorous 22 


Ly I eS tee ll 


. Prestige-minded ll 





. Family-oriented cu ll 
. Remindful ll 
. Verbal ll 





100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

89 


7 
‘ 


77 


TT 
77 


77 
33 
22 
11 





11 
ll 











ll 
ll 








R.I.=regular importance; H.I.=high importance; E.H.I.>extremely high importance. 








TABLE | 
NUMBER, FREQUENCY, AND POTENCY OF EXECUTIVE PREDISPOSITIONS 








15. Self-motivated: Motivating oneself 


16. 


17. 


18. 


by the use of one’s own energy; a 
self-starter. 


Power-minded: Wanting to be in 
control over others—to have others 
dependent upon and reporting to 
oneself, 

Humorous: Joking in the face of 
difficulties, 

Objective: Viewing all experiences 
objectively. 


19. Prestige-minded: Liking to work on 
a job that is rated high by people 
in the same sociocultural matrix. 

20. Family-oriented: Being aware of 
one’s family and their needs. 

21. Remindful: Remembering events, 
names, facts, etc. 

22. Verbal: Able to express oneself 
clearly and logically. 

The frequency of choice for, and 

the degree of importance attached to, 
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each predisposition by this particular 
group are shown in Table 1. 

One striking fact about these re- 
sults is the number and variety of 
the predispositions manifested by the 
executives in this particular group. 
In fact, they show more predisposi- 
tions (as a group) than do all the 
members of an organization of 300 
employees. But perhaps this is a char- 
acteristic of successful executives: 
They have many predispositions to 
express. 

Another fact worth noting is that 
over 75 per cent of the members of 
this group manifest predispositions 
which are all of “high” or “extreme- 
ly high” importance. This emphasizes 
another characteristic of the entire 
group. There is a lot of psychological 
energy behind these people. They are 
pushers, prodders, and go-getters. 
Each of their predispositions is very 
important to them and must be satis- 
fied. In short, the organization has 
highly “charged” executives. 

Now one disadvantage of possessing 
predispositions of high or extremely 
high importance is that failure—if it 
comes—is all the more hard to take. 
So it is not difficult to see why these 
executives are always working harder 
than is necessary, and setting their 
goals higher than is expected of them. 
It is especially important for them not 
to fail. 


Requirements for Successful 
Development of People 


From this analysis of the predispo- 
sitions manifested by these executives 
as a group, we can now proceed to 
consider the question: How effective 
can this group be in achieving its 
goal of individual development, if the 
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executives behave according to their 
predispositions? 

Research has shown that a group 
whose function is primarily to develop 
people rather than to get a job done 
must, if it is to be most effective, 
possess the following characteristics: 


1. The members must place greater 
emphasis on the needs and feelings 
of the people who make up the group 
rather than on any particular task the 
group is trying to achieve. Thus, if 
there is a discussion on a new per- 
sonnel policy, the members will raise 
questions to help each other under- 
stand their feelings about the policy 
as well as the policy itself. 

2. The members must feel that they 
are successful, not when a particular 
organizational problem is being 
solved but when an individual is gain- 
ing new insight into himself. Thus the 
executive’s defenses, prejudices, and 
values become a very important part 
of the agenda. For example, it is valu- 
able—especially if one wants to 
understand resistance to training—to 
realize that many supervisory train- 
ing programs are so defined that they 
serve to strengthen the top executive 
weaknesses and at the same time im- 
ply disrespect for the supervisors.® 

3. The members must afford each 
other ample opportunity to explore 
any question as thoroughly as may be 
needed, even though this might seem, 


. at first glance, to take the group off 


the main subject. 


4. Any member who desires to ex- 
amine “out loud” and in an under- 


5 Two interesting studies that confirm this view 


are: James Surface, “Resistance to Training,” 
Harvard Business Review, March-April, 1954, 
pp. 73-78; and A. Zalesneck, Foreman Training 
in a Growing Enterprise, Harvard Business 
School, Boston, 1951. 





standing atmosphere, his feelings and 
difficulties, especially those that are 
most difficult and perhaps embarras- 
sing to express, should be permitted 
to do so. There should be no attempt 
to advise, correct, “help the indi- 
vidual forget,” “gloss over,’ “stop 
worrying,” or “feel better about” 
something he basically questions and 
wants to examine. 

In other words, the members do not 
do things to each other unless they 
ask each other for help. If help is re- 
quested, there is a tendency to help 
the person solve his own problem 
rather than to solve it for him. The 
actual process of solving a problem 
is as important as the solution. 

5. The members must focus on the 
process of becoming a cohesive, effec- 
tive group. Group confusion, stale- 
mate, tension, failure to answer a 
question or to reach a goal, become 
a topic for discussion. These are not 
judged as signs of group ineffective- 
ness, but as necessary steps toward 
group development. A young group is 
like an infant who trips, falls, and al- 
most breaks his back as he learns to 
walk. Each of these problems, there- 
fore, is tackled with the same enthu- 
siasm as actual operational questions. 

6. Finally, the members must con- 
ceive of leadership as a rotating func- 
tion that is turned over to the member 
whom the group believes, because of 
his abilities, to be the most qualified 
person to help them achieve the goal 
of this particular phase of the group 
discussion. In other words, he who 
leads, at any given time, does so be- 
cause he is satisfying the needs of the 
members. This means that one ought 
not to feel a failure if one is not 


asked to lead all the time. Leadership 
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changes so that the most qualified 
person is always leading.® 


Behavioral Changes Needed for 
Developing People 


It will be immediately apparent to 
any operating executive that life in 
the average plant is not like this. In 
fact, as will be seen, the requirements 
for developing people call for pre- 
dispositions that in most cases are 
antagonistic to the ones that were 
manifested by the management group 
studied. Table 2 shows to what ex- 
tent the first 14 predispositions need 
to be modified if the group is to be 
most effective in developing people. 

From this list it is apparent that a 
directive, go-getting, needling execu- 
tive who is trying to get the job done 
can hardly develop directive, go-get- 
ting leaders: If he directs, someone 
must obey; if he is domineering, 
someone must be submissive. To be 
sure, there are go-getting executives 
who have developed under equally 
(if not more so) authoritarian bosses. 
However, in the author’s opinion, they 
have been able to do so because they 
have a high frustration tolerance; 
they are self-controlled, self-motivated, 
industrious, harmonious, and so on 
down our list. In other words, the 
go-getting, directive boss does not 
develop go-getting executives, unless 
they already have these character- 
istics. This presumably is one reason 


6 These requirements are obtained from recent 
research in “group dynamics.” See, for ex- 
ample: Irving Knickerbocker, ‘Leadership: A 
Conception and Some Implications,” in S. Hos- 
lett’s Human Factors in Management, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1951 (Rev. Ed.); 
Exploration in Human Relations Training, Re- 
port of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, 1953; and Report of the 
Second Summer Session of the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development, 1948. 
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. Directive 


Instead of initiating action the executive listens, draws out, and, by careful 


questioning, helps the other person clarify his thoughts and arrive at his own 
decision. 





. Variety-seeking 
No modification. 





. Challenge-accepting 


The challenge now becomes understanding individuals rather than “conquering” 
them. Also, emotional problems represent a challenge as well as intellectual ones. 





. Self-responsible 


The individual recognizes “healthy” dependencies but still wants to be his own 
boss. 





. Self-controlled 


Instead of inhibiting the expression of his feelings and tensions, the executive 
expresses them as fully as he feels is necessary. 





. Tolerant to frustration 


Instead of fighting against frustration to achieve his goal, the executive tempo- 
rarily stops fighting to try to understand what is frustrating him and why. 
Careful analysis of emotional tensions is substituted for “guts and stamina” 
toward tension. 





. Success-seeking 


Instead of trying to achieve goals quickly, the executive places a premium on 
hew much growth and self-insight is achieved by individuals and the group 
in the course of reaching the goals. 











TABLE 2 
How EXECUTIVE PREDISPOSITIONS Must Be MopiIFIEpD 








why so many practical executives are fundamentally different from the ones 


of the opinion that good leaders are 
born, not made. 

Basically, therefore, the lack of 
effectiveness of the management 
group stems from the fact that the 
executives have personalities that are 


that are required for their group to 
be effective. 
The question then arises: Should 
the executives change their behavior? 
Most operating executives with 
whom the author has discussed these 
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Expert 


The executive recognizes and accepts his limitations. He does not feel he 
must know everything about his work. On the contrary, he looks for, and feels 
contented when he finds, someone with whom he can team up. 





Self-motivated 


There is agreement to the extent that the person who is self-motivated does 
not criticize or condemn tiose who are not. 





Organizationally identified 


Instead of placing most emphasis on the organization, the executive would 
place most emphasis on the needs of the individual. If conflict occurs between 
organizational and individual needs, the latter are usually chosen. 





Harmonious 


The executive does not try to be harmonious. He makes no attempt to cover 
up, gloss over, minimize, or refuse to recognize conflict and tension. On the 
contrary, feelings are expressed and discussed so that their causes can be 
found, and future conflict avoided. 





Industrious 
No modification. 





Power-minded 


The executive does not want to have others dependent upon him. He con- 
tinually tries to minimize dependence. 





Organizationally upward mobile 


Instead of aspiring to move upwards, the executive prefers to live in a group 
where all members have equal power. 











TABLE 2 (Continued) 


How EXEcuTIVE PREDISPOSITIONS Must Be MopIFIED 








results have raised serious doubts 
about the modifications shown in 
Table 2. Some typical comments fol- 
low: 


to be made quickly and correctly? As 
much as we would like, we cannot think 
of every individual’s feelings. We have 
a job to be done . it cannot wait. 
How can you lead a group without a 


Good heavens, we have no time for all 
that! Do you realize the pressures that 
exist on us to run this company? Do 
you realize the many decisions that have 


stable leader? In a company, someone 
must take the responsibility. You can’t 
blame an entire group when no profit 
is made. Someone must be stuck with it. 
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Someone must be held strictly account- 
able. 


This type of group and executive may 
be all right if you want to lead a con- 
ference out in the woods. But it'll never 
work in a company. People aren’t en- 
thused about working. Let’s face facts! 

Today people are apathetic, disinter- 

ested, and downright lazy. They only 

jump where there is money to be given. 

They need to be directed, prodded, 

pushed, and needled a bit. They need 

a leader who can prevent them from 

bickering. We're dealing with the life 

and death of a company—the welfare 
of all the people connected with it. 

Admittedly, there is much truth in 
what these executives say. Some com- 
ment on each of these objections may 
be in order at this point. Let us take 
the last criticism first. 

Yes, people are becoming apathetic 
and disinterested. Many do act as if 
they are not responsible individuals. 
But one reason for this can be au- 
thoritarian leadership. Another, pos- 
sibly equally important, reason re- 
cently became evident in some re- 
search at the Yale Center. Here, the 
results suggest that as long as organi- 
zations operate according to such 
principles as unity of command, span 
of control, and task specialization, 
we shall always have work situations 
that require people to behave in a 
way that is basically antagonistic to 
their personalities (assuming, of 
course, that they are mentally healthy). 
Since there appears to be no better 
way of organizing a business enter- 
prise, a fundamental conflict between 
the needs of the individual and those 
of the organization will always tend 
to exist.” 


* For a more detailed discussion, see the au- 
thor’s “Executive Leadership: Developing It in 
Yourself and in Others.” Talk given at the 
Harvard Business School Club of N.Y.C. To 


be published by McKinse 
> (60 East 42 


Foundation for 
treet, New York, 
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Furthermore, the research suggests 
that the employees tend to adapt to 
this fundamental conflict in a number 
of different ways. One of these is to 
become apathetic and disinterested on 
the job. The “don’t-burn-yourself-out- 
the-company-will-be-here-tomorrow” at- 
titude must still be expected, even 
though the leaders use some of the 
newest skills in participation. More- 
over, the organizational principles re- 
ferred to tend to make the employees 
passive and dependent upon those 
above them for initiative. 

The executives make sense when 
they say that, as companies are ad- 
ministered today, one person must be 
held accountable and responsible for 
success or failure. If what we have 
said about apathy and disinterest is 
true, and if what the executives say 
about “pressures for decisions” is 
true, then it is not difficult to see why 
a leader must (within reason) be 
chosen and upheld as long as he gets 
the job done. 

For these reasons, it is easy to 
sympathize with those executives who 
feel that, at the present time, organi- 
zations cannot be run on the same 
principles that must be utilized in de- 
veloping people. Hence, we are faced 
with a basic dilemma in executive 
leadership. The comments of the oper- 
ating executives quoted above, as well 
as some of our own research, indicate 
that organizations need directive, self- 
motivated, expert, self-controlled ex- 
ecutives to get the job done and keep 
the company going; but at the same 
time, as has been shown, these are 
not the most effective types of execu- 
tives for developing people. Since, in 
the final analysis, people are the heart 








of the organization, how can manage- 
ment have its cake and eat it? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Can this dilemma be solved—and 
if so, how? Because of the lack of 
knowledge on the part of both re- 
searchers and business men, the au- 
thor can only proffer some tentative 
suggestions. Logically, one would as- 
sume that somehow it should be possi- 
ble to blend these two different types 
of leadership and create a hybrid 
leadership pattern that includes the 
best of each; but to determine exact- 
ly how this is to be done will entail 
prolonged research. The problem may 
well take as long to solve as, if not 
longer than, it took to perfect hard 
wheat. 

For this reason, the recommenda- 
tions listed below should be regarded 
as no more than tentative guideposts. 
They are designed to elicit questions 
rather than supply answers. 


1. Managers Need Greater 
Understanding of Themselves 


Is it not important for managers 
to become more aware, not only of 
themselves, their predjudices, values, 
goals, and feelings, but also of how 
these influence their everyday be- 
havior in the plant and the impact 
they have upon their subordinates? 

The top management group studied 
took just such a step. As a result they 
feel that they are more aware of their 
leadership style—its strengths and 
limitations. However, they are not, so 
far as the author knows, considering 
any immediate major changes in 
their behavior. They want to ap- 
proach this solution very carefully 
lest they lose the very characteristics 
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that are making them effective in 
terms of getting the job done. 
Would it not be more helpful for 
training courses to aim at self-aware- 
ness and a new tolerance for one’s 
own make-up? If more people could 
be helped to understand and tolerate 
themselves, perhaps greater tolerance 
of others would automatically follow. 
There is enough research data for 
us to say with confidence that the 
process of self-awareness is very diffi- 
cult to stimulate. It requires that the 
individual interact in a group whose 
characteristics are similar to the ones 
that have already been described as 
essential for the effective develop- 
ment of people. Thus, neither lectures 
in human relations, nor case studies, 
which focus on the people in the case, 
are the most effective training meth- 
ods. What seems to be needed is 
conferences that make the behavior 
of the executives during the confer- 
ences the subject to be understood. 
For example, instead of focusing 
primarily on the human problems of 
Company X, the executives should 
focus on their own behavior in the 
conference and their effect on the 
people in their own group. This is 
not meant to imply that stimulating 
lectures or traditional case studies 
are of no use whatsoever. There is 
much positive experience to refute 
this. So far, the training of execu- 
tives has developed from the lecture, 
where the focus is on the teacher, to 
the case study, where the focus is on 
the human beings in the case. The 
next step is to make the behavior of 
the group members themselves the 
focus of study. This final step will be 
most difficult. It is understandable 
that man defends himself from experi- 
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ences that place him in the spotlight 
of self-examination. Yet, if we are to 
develop executives, it is necessary 
that they learn “through experience” 
(to quote a favorite management 
phrase) that it is impossible to under- 
stand others unless they first un- 
derstand themselves. 


2. The Necessary Administrative 
Skills Must Be Explored 


A second and equally difficult step 
is for executives to explore what ad- 
ministrative skills are necessary in 
order to achieve a better balance be- 
tween the development of employees 
and getting the job done. 

Here, perhaps, the basic skill is to 
be able to sense correctly, in every 
administrative situation, how far the 
interests of organizational effective- 
ness will permit individual satisfac- 
tion. This means that at certain times 
the executive will feel that he must be 
directive and pushing, and at other 
times he may feel that he can be 
more participative and democratic. 
However, it is important that both he 
and his subordinates be aware of the 
situations in which he feels he must 
be autocratic and those in which he 
feels he can be democratic. Our re- 
search suggests that the use of these 
two leadership styles should not be 
“mixed.” A half-authoritarian, half- 
democratic leader is usually _per- 
ceived as inconsistent, confused, and 
weak, by his subordinates. There is 
strong evidence that people prefer a 
hardboiled autocrat to one who is 
uncertain as to how he should lead. 

But how does an executive judge 
a situation in order to act appro- 
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priately? The answer seems to lie in 
becoming more skillful in the art of 
listening; asking questions to help 
others understand their own feelings 
as well as to understand the facts of 
the situation more clearly; and ac- 
curate observations of human _be- 
havior.® 


In this connection, the author re- 
cently read a stimulating manuscript 
written by an imaginative production 
manager, in a plant employing about 
400 workers. This manager is con- 
ducting his own on-the-spot action 
research. He is trying to discover 
exactly what a leader must do to help 
subordinates (in this case foremen) 
develop and at the same time get the 
job done. Along with the leadership 
function, “helping to provide tasks 
and tools,” he also lists: “helping the 
people develop goals, expectations, 
and _ procedures”; “attending to 
(social) atmosphere”; and “helping 
members discover their own needs 
and limitations.””® 


Executives and researchers must 
work more closely together if further 
progress is to be made in solving the 
problem of company needs vs. in- 
dividual development. Individually, 
neither is equipped to solve it alone. 
Nevertheless, there is every reason to 
hope that with closer cooperation 
they will ultimately hammer out the 
basic techniques that will enable or- 
ganizations to reconcile the conflict- 
ing pressures discussed in this paper. 


8 F. J. Roethlisberger, “Trainin 
Human Relations,” Harvard 
Sept.-Oct., 1951, pp. 47-57. 


® James Richard, Fostering Successful Member- 
ship in an Organization, to be published by the , 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl. 
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. . . Investigation of the human causes of indus- 
trial accidents and injuries is beset by special 
difficulties that are seldom encountered in other 
areas of personnel research. Some errors of 
methodology and interpretation that have in- 
validated many accident studies thus far are 
discussed in this article. 


Industrial Accident Research: 
How Can It Be Improved ? 


JOHN C. LARSON 


Center for Safety Education 
New York University 


A REVIEW of several hundred industrial 
accident studies from the fields of 
medicine, psychiatry, psychology, oph- 
thalmology, optometry, psychophysics, 
personnel administration, and sociol- 
ogy’ suggests that single causes of in- 
dustrial accidents cannot be isolated. 
Apparently several factors contribute 
to each accident, and the factors vary 
somewhat from accident to accident, 
and from industry to industry. How- 
ever, certain common denominators— 
some specific, some crude—present 
themselves. 


The relationships between accidents 
and safety engineering, diseases, dis- 
orders, and the physical aspects of the 
working environment are relatively 
clear and ‘specific. But, according to 


1 Larson, John C., etal., The Human Element 
in Industrial Accident Prevention (New York: 
Center for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, 1955). 


available information,? these factors 
account for only 20 to 30 per cent of 
all industrial accidents and injuries; 
apparently worker behavior accounts 
for the remainder. More and more 
researchers are recognizing the crude- 
ness of this common denominator by 
conducting psychological studies of 
accidents. Their efforts seem to have 
unearthed at least two facts: (1) past 
behavior and components of personal 
and social adjustment are affiliated 
with histories of accidents, injuries, 
and near-accidents; and (2) accident 
research involves not only the solu- 
tion of certain difficulties ordinarily 
unencountered in other types of social 
research,® but also the elimination of 
certain relatively common deficiencies. 


2 National Safety Council, Accident Facts, (Chi- 
cago: The Council, 1955). 

8 Similarly, techniques successful in other areas 

of social research are not always applicable to 

accident research, 
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The latter fact deserves some at- 
tention. It is only natural to compare 
extremes when beginning to investigate 
a new problem (such as accident lia- 
bility), for the problem is magnified. 
Simultaneously, however, procedural 
difficulties emerge because precedents 
(and therefore anticipatory research 
designs) are not available. In this 
instance, for example, reliable findings, 
the progeny of workable procedures, 
are far exceeded by the number of 
accident studies which have been con- 
ducted. 


Methodological Difficulties 


Several difficulties growing out of 
this condition are noticeable, and one 
is the business of selecting subjects. 
Most psychological investigations to 
date have compared “high accident” 
groups to “low accident” groups. It 
is of the utmost importance, of course, 
that the workers in each group truly 
have a high or low accident rate be- 
cause the validity of the findings rests 
upon this distinction. Unfortunately, 
few companies keep sufficiently accu- 
rate records to guarantee this; and 
even when records are accurate, there 
seems to be a tendency to misinterpret 
them on occasion. It has been found, 
for example, that some persons become 
temporarily predisposed to have acci- 
dents for various transitory reasons— 
illness at home, personal indisposition, 
etc. Since these are not enduring con- 
ditions, it is necessary to eliminate 
workers suffering them. Inspection of 
accident records over two successive 
periods of time will generally detect 
persons with single brief episodes of 
this nature. 

A discouraging outgrowth of com- 
paring the two extremes is also evi- 
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dent: it tends to become a habit with 
some researchers, despite the fact that 
in many cases they have sufficient 
cause to test findings on the much 
larger group of workers whose acci- 
dent records are milder. Such workers, 
of course, account for the great major- 
ity of industrial accidents. 

A second difficulty might be de- 
scribed as controlling for work haz- 
ards. Groups being compared should 
perform jobs of equivalent danger. At 
the present time, Bedaux units‘ com- 
bined with careful job analyses seem 
to provide the most satisfactory bases 
for equating or matching groups on 
hazards. 

Third, age, amount of education, 
amount and quality of training, and 
amount of experience on current or 
similar jobs need to be present equally 
in both the “high accident” group and 
the “low accident” group, so that these 
factors cannot be held responsible for 
accident and injury records or for 
subsequent findings. 

Fourth, cultural factors affect data. 
Test responses found to be associated 
with accidents and/or injuries in 
Northeastern plants, for example, may 
not be related to accidents and/or in- 
juries in Southeastern and Middle 
South plants (even in the same type 
of industry). Furthermore, the re- 
sponses and scores of Southern work- 
ers on tests standardized on Northern 
citizens may assume entirely different 
meanings—meanings which are not 
corrected for in the scoring system. 

Fifth, the techniques of investigation 
must be selected carefully and with 
due regard for the purposes of the 
contemplated study. For example, 
« Tiffin, Joseph, Industrial Psychology (3d ed.; 


New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), pages 
242 ff 
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tests supplemented by biographical 
data often are used, but frequently 
the tests are poor and the interview- 
ing procedures inadequate. Unless 
such conditions are avoided, the re- 
searcher is presuming that responses 
are valid because they were obtained. 
In point of fact, of course, they are 
no more valid than the techniques 
which produced them. 

Sixth, a remarkable number of in- 
vestigations fail to analyze data with 
caution, comprehension and imagina- 
tion. The proper statistic for a differ- 
ence or a correlation must be applied, 
and each must be tested for its signifi- 
cance in order to determine the de- 
gree to which the finding is due to 
chance factors, sampling errors, and 
the like. Furthermore, an imaginative 
exploration of seemingly illogical pos- 
sibilities after the formal analysis will 
often expose fruitless avenues of fu- 


ture investigation as well as fruitful 
ones. 


The Problem of Selection 


Perhaps the major difficulty in in- 
dustrial accident research to date has 
to do with selecting groups of subjects. 
In a comparative study, the nature of 
the population under perusal generally 
determines the sampling procedures 
to be used and, therefore, the charac- 
teristics of the samples. If an investi- 
gator is working in an automobile 
manufacturing plant, he may choose to 
examine a population of “accident- 
injury-free workers and their counter- 
parts.” It is necessary for him to know 
the characteristics of this population 
before he can sample it; the sample 
will be only as accurate as his knowl- 
edge of these characteristics. There- 
fore his conclusions can apply to the 
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population being studied only to the 
extent that his sample represents that 
population. 

An unfortunate number of errors 
along these lines seem to have oc- 
curred.® One research team compared 
the visual skills of workers having 
three or more injuries in 18 months to 
an equivalent group of injury-free 
workers. The team concluded that 
“. .. on the average, the injury-free 
group of employees had superior vis- 
ual skills.” The two groups had been 
matched carefully for age, education, 
experience, and job hazards but, un- 
happily, only injuries which 
could possibly be attributed to a vis- 
ual dificiency” were used in selecting 
subjects. In other words, the conclu- 
sions applied not to “injury-free work- 
ers and their counterparts” but rather 
to injury-free workers and to counter- 
parts who in 18 months had incurred 
three or more injuries, each of which 
was directly attributable to a visual 
deficiency. 

Finally, many comparative studies 
of high-and low-accident groups as- 
sume that a person with a history of 
accidents is “accident-prone.” It is 
evident, however, that considerable dis- 
agreement exists over just what an 
“accident-prone” person is. One in- 
vestigator might use the term in an 
empirical sense merely to identify per- 
sons with a history of accidents, while 
another might employ it in a diag- 
nostic sense, referring to a supposed 
clinical entity. Empirical descriptions 
would seem more advisable until suf- 
ficient data have been accumulated to 
make etiological distinctions. Thus re- 
garding a person with a history of ac- 
cidents as an “accident-repeater” 


5 Larson et al., op. cit. 
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rather than “accident-prone” will 
eliminate the dangers inherent in as- 
sumptions about why he has this his- 
tory. 


Observations for Future Investigation 


These, then, are some of the difficul- 
ties which seem to attend studies con- 
cerning the human causes of industrial 
accidents. Needless to say, many of 
them are obvious, most of them are 
nothing more than failures to apply 
proven research procedures, and some 
are due to obstacles peculiar to acci- 
dent research. In this connection, a 
few personal observations of a less 
specific nature come to mind: 

1. Psychological and social data 
about causes of industrial accidents 
are rather meager, and only the sur- 
faces of fluctuating, intangible but im- 
portant factors like morale and job 
satisfaction have been scratched. Ap- 
parently this situation is due to such 
things as the following: (a) testing 
and scaling devices frequently have 
been misused; (b) many of these de- 
vices are none too trustworthy in the 
first place; and (c) only recently have 
the human aspects of accident causa- 


tion drawn the considered attention of 
researchers. 
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2. Superficial injuries seem to pre- 
sage major accidents as do histories 
of instability in other areas of be- 
havior. Perhaps attention should be 
paid more to these and other indices 
of impending accidents than to acci- 
dents themselves. 


3. A particularly important prob- 
lem which apparently has not been 
attacked is that of finding ways to 
conduct research in an industrial plant 
without disrupting the normal work- 
ing routine. At the present time, it is 
often necessary to examine workers 
on their own time or to persuade 
management to release workers for 
study on company time. In the first 
instance, real cooperation from the 
workers generally is absent, even 
though “findings” and “data” of a sort 
are obtained. In the second instance, 
even if it is possible to obtain subjects 
on company time, many workers are 
likely to feel singled out and/or re- 
spond primarily to the testing situa- 
tion. Moreover, it often is necessary 
under these conditions to make certain 
“explanations” to the workers in an 
effort to establish rapport. Investiga- 
tory procedures which reduce or elim- 
inate these conditions undoubtedly will 
produce findings of a truer and more 
reliable nature. 
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... Like many organizations with a high ratio of 
women employees, Parke, Davis was confronted 
with the problem of excessive absenteeism. Here 
the author describes how a marked improvement 
in attendance records has been achieved as a 
result of the special control program set up by 
the company two years ago. 


Absenteeism Can Be Curtailed 


H. G. MOLTZAU 


Director of Education 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


A SUCCESSFUL METHOD of reducing 
excessive absenteeism has been devel- 
oped by Parke, Davis & Company, 
which employs approximately 4,000 
workers, half of them women, at 
its Detroit laboratories. The pro- 
gram, which is operated by a rotating 
committee of eight production super- 
visors under the guidance of staff 
representatives from the Personnel 
Relations Division, was first set in 
motion in January, 1953, when the 
production supervisors, asked to name 
their most perplexing supervisory 
problem, agreed that absenteeism, 
particularly of their women employees, 
was one of their most pressing diffi- 
culties. 

Accordingly, the subject of ab- 
senteeism was thoroughly reviewed 
with all supervisors at the weekly 
supervisory training conferences which 
were being conducted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Personnel Re- 


lations Division. In subsequent meet- 
ings with production supervisors a 
plan to control excessive absenteeism 
was gradually developed. 


Initial Problems 


One of the greatest obstacles was 
to determine what type of disciplinary 
action should be taken when regular 
attendance could not be encouraged 
by constructive means. It seemed 
somewhat irregular to discipline an 
individual with a bad attendance 
record by giving him additional time 
off. However, it was felt that such 
action, was necessary in order to build 
up a strong enough case against re- 
peat offenders to warrant discharge. 

Another problem was to determine 
how many absences would be tolerated 
before they were considered excessive 
and subject to disciplinary action. 
Partly in the light of previous com- 
pany personnel policies, it was decided 
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that absences amounting to more than 
two days a month or tardiness of 
more than three times a month would 
be considered excessive and call 
for corrective action. Actually, these 
limits represented considerably more 
time than the average employee loses; 
but for that very reason most super- 
visors were of the opinion that they 
would be able to enforce such a 
reasonable standard. They also felt 
that if they could reduce the absences 
of the few chronic absentees to less 
than two days per month, they would 
be satisfied with their accomplishment. 

It was recognized, of course, that 
a certain amount of absenteeism is 
beyond the control of the employee. 
It was agreed, therefore, that absences 
because of occasional provable illness 
or other similar legitimate reasons 
would not as a rule be subject to 
disciplinary action. 

At Parke-Davis the first-line super- 
visor is encouraged to keep an eye 
on the attendance of his employees 
and to discuss their records with them 
before their absenteeism becomes a 
problem. The initial disciplinary ac- 
tion, a verbal warning, is normally 
taken when absences exceed six days 
within a period of three consecutive 
months. If the verbal warning does 
not correct the condition, the succeed- 
ing steps are a written warning, three- 
day suspension, 30-day suspension, 
and discharge. These are taken in 
progression whenever absenteeism or 
tardiness again become excessive in 
any one month. 

After the administration of the 
program had been reviewed in detail 
with all supervisors, the plan was 
outlined to the officers and members 
of the union bargaining committee. 
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On February 2), 1953, notices were 
sent to all members of supervision, 
and an announcement was placed on 
company bulletin boards advising all 
employees of the company’s policy on 
absenteeism. 


The Coordinating Committee 


To insure that the program would 
be uniformly applied in all divisions 
of the company, a committee con- 
sisting of eight supervisors, three 
representatives from the union bar- 
gaining committee, and representatives 
from Personnel Relations, was ap- 
pointed to coordinate it. The three 
union members of the committee were 
invited to sit in on all meetings so 
they could observe that the cases 
were reviewed in a consistent and 
fair manner. However, after attend- 
ing the committee meetings for the 
first three months, the union repre- 
sentatives withdrew from active par- 
ticipation in the program. Apparently 
they thought that they would be in a 
better position to protest if they had 
not been a party to the disciplinary 
action. 

The first meeting of the Committee 
on Absenteeism was held on March 
23, 1953, when 17 cases were re- 
viewed. Since that date, the commit- 
tee has held a meeting every month 
which usually lasts from one to two 
hours. Each case of disciplinary ac- 
tion which has either been taken, or 
is being proposed, is carefully re- 
viewed. 

After the plan had been in opera- 
tion for a year it was felt that mem- 
bership on the committee should be 
rotated among the supervisory group. 
Committee members now serve for 
eight months with replacement of the 
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two senior members every two months. 
By this replacement schedule the even 
working of the committee is not dis- 
rupted, yet an ever-increasing number 
of supervisors are receiving first-hand 
experience in solving problems of ab- 
senteeism. 

Early in the program, practically 
all cases of excessive absenteeism were 
referred to the committee before any 
disciplinary action was taken by the 
employee’s immediate supervisor. Now, 
the supervisors are encouraged to 
take action as soon as necessary, 
rather than seek committee approval 
for routine cases. As a result, cur- 
rent meetings of the committee are 
divided into two parts. In the first 
part, actions which have been taken 
during the past month are reviewed. 
The second part of the meeting is 
devoted to the few cases which are 
so unusual or controversial that 
the supervisor has delayed action 
until he can obtain the advice of the 
committee. 

It should be emphasized that the 
committee has no authority, other 
than advisory, over any supervisor. 
The committee’s recommendation is 
intended to assist the supervisor in 
reaching a decision, but the final ac- 
tion is up to him, and he may accept 
or reject the recommendation as he 
thinks best. However, unless new in- 
formation is brought to light during 
a discussion with the employee, the 
supervisor generally follows the action 
recommended by the committee. In 
time he relies more and more on his 
own judgment and experience. 
Supporting Evidence 

Before taking any type of disci- 


plinary action, a supervisor must have 
pertinent and complete facts to sup- 
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port his position. These facts are 
secured from two main sources: at- 
tendance record cards and, under some 
circumstances, information supplied 
by the Medical Department. 

The attendance record card, which 
was developed with the assistance of 
the production supervisors, is used 
to record the absence and tardiness 
of each hourly employee. A separate 
card is filled out for each employee 
at the beginning of the year and a 
detailed record is kept of each ir- 
regularity. Space is provided on the 
back of the card to indicate whether 
the employee notified the department 
that he would be absent, and the 
nature of the absence. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on the employee's 
notifying his department manager 
promptly of any absence. The burden 
of proof is left to the employee. For 
example, if a chronic absentee claims 
he was ill for three days, he may be 
asked to bring a note from his doctor 
to prove it. Such action, of course, 
is only required of the employee 
whose record over a period of months 
gives reason to doubt his excuse. 

The supervisor may request a mem- 
ber of the personnel or medical depart- 
ment staff to investigate an absence. 
However, such home calls are usually 
confined to chronic cases and those 
in which a suspension or discharge 
is pending. 


Results of the Program 


The program has now been in op- 
eration for two years and appears to 
be well accepted by employees, union 
officials, supervisors, and company of- 


ficials. During this period the fol- 
lowing disciplinary actions have been 
taken: 
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Verbal warnings ................ 
Written warnings ................ 
Three-day suspensions 
30-day suspensions .............. 
Ee a re IE 


In addition to the three discharges, 
28 employees whose records were re- 
viewed by the committee voluntarily 
terminated their employment. It seems 
reasonable to assume that some of 
those who decided to leave of their 
own accord did so because they could 
read the handwriting on the wall. 

If the above tabulation is more a 
record of “failure” than “success,” 
insofar as it represents the number of 
times management was unsuccessful in 
its attempt to encourage regular at- 
tendance, it is more than counter- 
balanced by the numerous instances 
where employees corrected their poor 
attendance habits without the pres- 
sure of severe disciplinary action. 


One of the worst cases of absen- 
teeism, which was called to the atten- 
tion of the committee at its first meet- 


ing, was that of John - John 
started working for the company in 
February, 1951. For the first couple 
of months he attended work regularly, 
but after that he was absent a day or 
more each month. By the end of the 
year he had been absent a total of 
28 days. In 1952, he was injured in 
an accident off the job, and was 
granted a two-month leave of absence 
to recuperate. In the remaining 10 
months of the year he lost an addi- 
tional 32 days through absences of 
from one to six days per month. When 
the program was initiated in March, 
1953, John had already been absent 
for 11 days that year. He was 
given a verbal warning in the presence 
of his union steward. Since his ab- 
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sences continued to be excessive, he 
was given a written warning in August, 
followed by a three-day suspension in 
October. It was felt this last action 
was effective because the next month 
he had a perfect attendance record. 
This, in fact, was the first time in 
26 months that John had ever worked 
a complete month. However, the im- 
provement was short-lived. The next 
month he had a number of absences 
which brought his total for the year 
up to 39 days. His December absences 
were investigated and he was sus- 
pended for 30 days. Apparently this 
jolted him into action. He realized 
he had been given his last chance and 
that the next time he would be dis- 
charged. 


In the year that has passed since 
John returned to work following his 
30-day suspension, he has been absent 
for nine days. Though this cannot be 
considered a good attendance record, 
the improvement over his previous 
record is certainly most encouraging. 
In addition, John’s work has improved 
and he has a good attitude toward his 
job and his supervisor. He is earning 
more money because of his regular 
attendance, and has thus been able to 
make noticeable improvements both in 
his personal appearance and in his 
home. 

In the two years that the program 
has been in operation the percentage 
of absenteeism has decreased marked- 
ly. Attendance records for the past 
year show that absenteeism ranged 
from 3.3 to 4 per cent. Records show 
that in some departments absenteeism 
for the past year has been less than 
half what it was in 1952 and pre- 
viously. Considering the high ratio 
of women employees, additional im- 
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provements may be expected to be 
more gradual. 


The Program and the Unions 


All the hourly employees at Parke- 
Davis are represented by one of three 
unions: Local 114 of the United Plant 
Guard Workers of America; Lodge 
1288 of the International Association 
of Machinists, AFL; and Local No. 
176 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, CIO. 

In reviewing the cases in which dis- 
ciplinary action was taken between 
March 1, 1953 and March 1, 1955, it 
is interesting to note that in only seven 
instances did the union file a grievance 
in protest. One of these grievances, 
involving a three-day suspension, re- 
sulted in the immediate retraction of 
the penalty, because additional facts 
were presented by the union of which 


the company had previously been una- 
ware. In five of the remaining cases, 
the facts were sufficiently compelling 
for the union to accept management’s 


answer and drop the case. The 
seventh case, involving a three-day 
suspension, was taken to arbitration. 
In this instance, the employee felt that 
the discipline was improper and re- 
quested that it be removed from her 
record and that she be compensated 
for the time lost. After thoroughly re- 
viewing the case the arbitrator ruled 
that the three-day penalty for exces- 
sive absenteeism was justified. 
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Other Benefits 


Apart from the substantial improve- 
ments that have been made in regular 
attendance, the program has proved 
equally significant as evidence of the 
fact that, when given the opportunity, 
a group of production supervisors can 
develop a sound personnel policy and, 
with the coordination of a staff rep- 
resentative, can carry it out to the 
satisfaction of both management and 
labor. 

One of the numerous side benefits 
of the program has been, in fact, the 
boost it has given to supervisory 
morale. For years many Parke-Davis 
supervisors had been unhappy about 
their employees’ absenteeism, but they 
were hesitant about taking any correc- 
tive action because they were never 
sure how far the company would back 
them up. As a result, though numer- 
ous verbal and written warnings were 
given, they had little or no effect in 
reducing absenteeism because they 
were looked upon as “just another 
warning” by the employees. Now that 
the supervisors know that the company 
will back them to the limit when they 
follow the procedure and have the 
necessary facts to support their action, 
they are willing to take a stand and 
perform the “management” functions 
of their job. Not only are the super- 
visors aware of this increased prestige, 
but it is also recognized and respected 
by their employees. 





. . » No company’s communication program can 
be considered adequate unless it is effectively 
carried out on the firing line. Here are some 
guides to better employee communication that 
should be especially helpful to the newly ap- 
pointed supervisor who may be unacquainted 
with the scope of the communication job that 
falls to him as a manager. 


Are You Getting Across 


To Your Workers? 


TOM WOLFF 


Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc. 


Illustrations by Al Hormel 


WITH ALL THE SPEECHES and articles 
and scientific research on communica- 
tion—with all the fancy publications 
and movies and posters—one can 
easily get the impression that com- 
munication is something that only top 
management and the staff experts need 
worry about. It’s easy to get the idea 
that “communication” is just a rosier 
name for “propaganda” or that it 
simply consists of “giving information 
by talking, writing, etc.,” as the dic- 
tionary defines it. 

It’s easy, in fact, to lose sight of the 
basic truth that, as a manager, you 
have to communicate. For communi- 
cation is the way “you get things done 
through people.” 

A recent Purdue University survey 
of some 50 presidents of leading com- 
panies pointed this up. It found that 
the vast majority of the presidents 
believed that the effectiveness of man- 
agement personnel is directly propor- 
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tionate to their personal ability to 
communicate. As F. R. Kappel, Presi- 
dent of Western Electric Co., flatly 
stated: “The day-by-day job depends 
upon effective oral communication.” 

Conscious, meaningful, purposeful 
communication is recognized more 
and more as an indispensable tool 
for management leadership—at every 
level. 

Of course, the company publications, 
the speeches, and the bulletins all are 
communications. They can do an 
important part of the job. But it’s 
you who are directing people—day in 
and day out. It’s you who have the 
responsibility for seeing that the work 
gets done. It’s you who can make the 
best use of positive leadership com- 
munication on the job. 

Actually, no matter what your job 
in management, you probably are 
spending nine-tenths of your time 
communicating—directly or indirectly. 








ARE YOU GETTING ACROSS TO YOUR WORKERS? 


You’re communicating by the 
orders you give your subordinates 
and the questions you answer. 
You’re communicating information 
and ideas. 

And you’re communicating impres- 
sions and attitudes, too. You’re com- 
municating by what you say and do— 
and what you don’t say and do. Your 
subordinates are reading meaning into 
your tone of voice, your expression, 
the way you announce the new sched- 
ule. They’re judging where they stand, 
where you stand, where the company 
stands by your words and actions. 

So, you are getting across to your 
workers. 

The jackpot question is: Are you 
getting across what you want to get 
across—what you mean to get across? 

For example, there’s a superintend- 
ent who “communicates” without say- 
ing a word. He just walks up and 
down the aisles, writing occasionally in 
a little notebook. Instead of keeping 
his people on their toes, as he thinks 
he’s doing, he has communicated a 
first-class case of jitters. And his 
production records reflect it. 

But then there’s the superintendent 
of a leather plant who has the reputa- 
tion of being tough on quality. Fre- 
quently, he’ll pull a foreman and his 
crew off their down-the-line jobs and 
take them into the sorting room, the 
final step of the operation. “Isn’t that 
a beautiful piece of leather?” he’ll ask, 
with obvious pride in the product. In 
this and many other ways he has 
“communicated” his own high regard 
for good workmanship that has re- 
sulted in first-class products—and 
steady customers and steady jobs. 

A while back the writer sat in on a 
regular weekly meeting of all the em- 
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Communication is not just 

a job for top management 
ployees of the top-producing depart- 
ment in a plant. The foreman opened 
up, “Okay, men. Here we go again. 
How can we do better in our depart- 
ment to beat our competitors?” Com- 
plaints were aired, ideas began to take 
shape. More effective methods were 
decided upon. This was give-and-take 
communication that carried a positive 
meaning and paid off in results. 

You could doubtless add dozens of 
examples from your own experience. 
Big things and little things—conscious 
and unconscious, constructive and de- 
structive communication that conveys 
meaning to your subordinates. 

But are you making the best use 
of this vital management tool? Are 
you getting across the meaning you 
want to get across? 


Communicating "Meaning" Is Hard 


Of course, “communicating mean- 
ing” is a lot easier said than done. 

For communication is a human 
process involving at least two people. 
And no two human beings are alike. 
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We all have our individual personali- 
ties, our separate backgrounds, vur 
different motives. We all interpret 
what we see and hear from our own 
perspective. 

If it weren’t for such human differ- 
ences, communicating with your work- 
ers or your boss—or your wife—would 
be a cinch. Whatever you said would 
mean to the hearer exactly what you 
had in mind. Whatever you did would 
be interpreted the way you meant it to 
be. You’d push this button—and get 
this response. 

But people aren’t Univacs! 


Tie Basic Interests Together 


So, the role of communication in 
your management job becomes that of 
“bridging the gap” between your in- 
terests and those of your workers—of 
finding where the different interests 
meet. 

It’s very interesting that the word 
“communication” comes from the 
Latin word communis, meaning “com- 
mon.” In communicating, we’re trying 
to establish a common meeting 


The mutual interests of management and 
worker should be obvious 
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ground for understanding—for shar- 
ing facts, ideas, attitudes—for ex- 
changing meaning. 

Every company applies this “bridg- 
ing the gap” approach to selling its 
product. It doesn’t say: “Buy our 
product so we can stay in business.” 
It says: “Here is a need of yours that 
our product can fill.” Though the 
customer knows that the seller will 
come out ahead, too, that doesn’t 
bother him— if he also benefits, if the 
“commonness” has been established. 

Why is it that this basic principle of 
tying together different interests is so 
often forgotten in communications 


within a company—communication on 
the job? 


All Must Benefit 


Contrast what two foremen in the 
same company recently told an inter- 
viewer confidentially: 

Foreman A: “Sure, I tell my men 
that the bosses are always talking about 
quality. But I don’t make a big deal 
out of it. I figure it’s my job to keep 
my department running. Let the qual- 
ity control boys worry about quality.” 

Foreman B: “Our business and our 
jobs depend on quality. If we don’t 
produce a quality product, our com- 
petitors get the business. That’s just 
what happened to the company down 
the street. They did crummy work and 
lost customers. And a lot of men got 
laid off there a couple of months ago. 
I keep hitting that idea with my guys 
all the time. They’ve got so now that 
if the slightest thing goes wrong on 
the machine—if the product doesn’t 
look just right—they yell for me and 
off goes the machine.” 


Foreman A’s department ranked 
among’ the lowest in productivity and 
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quality. Foreman B’s 


rated tops. 

It’s not enough that the management 
and the workers both benefit from a 
policy or program or success. Manage- 
ment men and employees must see, 
from their own angles, how they bene- 


fit. 

For instance, a recent survey by the 
Opinion Research Corporation showed 
that a majority of the industrial em- 
ployees felt that management gener- 
ally couldn’t be counted on to look 
out for employees’ best interests—with 
one notable exception. That excep- 
tion was safety, on which manage- 
ment has done the most consistent 
and dramatic job of purposeful com- 
munication—of tying employee and 
management interests together—of 


department 


“bridging the gap.” 
On the other hand, industry is 


spending literally billions of dollars 
on all types of benefit programs. Yet, 
because of a lack of down-to-earth 
communication (try to become in- 
terested and understand the actuarial 
language in many pension booklets, 
for instance) industry gets little credit. 
In fact, surveys show that the vast 
majority of the employees don’t even 
know what benefits they’re entitled to. 
The “gap” in understanding certainly 
has not been bridged in this area. 

If you want to use the communica- 
tion tool effectively in doing your 
management job, plan consciously how 
you're going to go about bridging the 
gap: 

1. Know what you’re shooting for. 

. Know your company. 

. Know your people. 

. Build the right “atmosphere.” 
“Talk to the guy.” 
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1. Know What You're Shooting For 


As a first step in planning objectives 
for your own communication, answer 
these questions: 

1. What do you want for yourself? 
Promotion? A satisfying job? Recog- 
nition? More money? Greater respon- 
sibility? 

2. What do you want for your 
company? Better production? Better 
profits? Higher quality? Fewer labor 
disputes? A good standing with em- 
ployees and with the community? 

3. What do you want for your sub- 
ordinates? A happier crew? More job 
security? Safer jobs? More individual 
opportunity ? 

It’s not easy to answer these ques- 
tions honestly and practicably. Nor 
can you expect anybody else to give 
pat answers that apply in your case. 
You’re an individual, too—something 
that the researchers on “what the 
worker wants” sometime seem to for- 
get. You have your own emotions and 
wants and goals, the same as your 
superiors and your subordinates. So 
be realistic in determining just what 
those personal goals are and how 
they tie in with the goals of your su- 
periors and subordinates. 

For instance, say one of your goals 
is promotion. You might think that 
to get it you’d have to ride your 
workers on production—to be what 
you think top management wants—a 
complete “company man.” 

But, wait a minute. Is that what 
they want? 

Recently, the University of Michi- 
gan asked both subordinates and su- 
periors to rate the same supervisors. 
They found that the supervisors who 
rated highest with their subordinates 
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also rated highest with their superiors 
and vice versa. Another survey dis- 
covered that, in a company’s “best 
producing” department, every worker 
spoke highly of the department head. 
In the “worst producing” department, 
only 26 per cent thought much of 
the boss. 

A junior executive had the reputa- 
tion for plugging subordinates for 
promotions: When asked why, he 
told the interviewer: “I figure that 
everybody comes out ahead. Of 
course, the fellow who gets promoted 
benefits. The men left in the depart- 
ment naturally like the idea. They 
see more opportunity for themselves 
—so are happier and do a better job. 
The company benefits through de- 
veloping good talent. And me? I 
come out ahead in at least two other 
ways. First, the Powers That Be 
believe I’m a good executive and good 
promotion material because I keep 
the company’s welfare at heart by 
spotting those with something on the 
ball and pushing them ahead. And 
second, by promoting good assistants 
out of my department, I have fewer 
competitors for my own job!” 

As a communicator, you need to tie 
the goals and interests of all parties 


together so that “everybody comes out 
ahead.” 


2. Know Your Company 


With the growing complexity of 
business—and almost every manage- 
ment job in it—it would take super- 
men to know the ins and outs of all 
the company policies and procedures. 
Yet, as a management man, you have 
the responsibility of living with those 
policies and procedures and interpret- 
ing the company to the people who 
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work under your supervision. Re-read 
them from time to time and consider 
carefully the thinking behind them. 
And, if necessary, don’t hesitate to 
consult with others. 

As Charles B. Wade, Personnel Di- 
rector of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, said recently: “It’s not 
realistic to expect the supervisor to 
know all the answers on all company 
policies—any more than it is to expect 
him to know all about industrial engi- 
neering, for instance. But we do want 
him to know the story generally. And, 
more important, he should know ex- 
actly what line or staff person to call 
on to help him or one of his people.” 


3. Know Your People 


If you really want to know what’s 
on your workers’ minds, nothing can 
take the place of your own positive, 
sympathetic listening to them. 








Everyone wants to move ahead 
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Intelligent listening is essential 
for productive communication 


It’s much easier to talk than to 
really listen. Because we’re human, 
too, we tend to hear what we want 
to hear—and interpret what we hear 
the way we want to interpret it. 

“This tendency to react to any 
emotionally meaningful statement by 
forming an evaluation of it from our 
point of view is the major barrier to 
interpersonal communication,” said 
Dr. F. J. Roethlisberger of Harvard 
in his widely-discussed article, “Bar- 
riers and Gateways to Communica- 
tion.” 

“Real communication occurs,” he 
continued, “when we listen with un- 
derstanding. . . . This means to see 
the expressed idea and attitude from 
the other person’s point of view, to 
sense how it feels to him, to achieve 
his frame of reference in regard to 
the thing he is talking about.” 

In other words, try to put yourself 
in your worker’s shoes—to listen 
with your heart as well as your head. 
It’s even handy to “play back” to him 
what your understanding of his ideas 
or viewpoints or beliefs is—to say, 
“Let me see if I read you right, Joe. 
Is this what you’re saying?” 
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“Listening” is not just a matter of 
words you hear. It’s the actions and 
reactions of your workers as well. Try 
to understand these too, from their 
frame of reference. 


4. Build the Right "Atmosphere" 


Right or wrong, your workers judge 
you by what they think your motives 
are. If they think you're basically 
“for them,” they'll put a pretty good 
construction on most of the things 
you do. If they think you’re “against 
them,” you'll be at a disadvantage 
even when you're putting forth your 
best efforts in their behalf. We all 
spend a good part of our time trying 
to interpret the “boss’s” motives. We 
constantly ask ourselves and each 
other: “What did he mean by that?” 


One morning, a_ superintendent 
walked through the shop and com- 
mented to the foreman on the fact 
that the employees were laughing. 
“They seem to be enjoying them- 
selves,” he remarked in a pleasant 
way. 

That threw the foreman into a 
tailspin. What did the boss mean? 
Did he think that his employees were 
getting out of hand? Was the boss 
sore? That must be it, he reasoned, 
and immediately proceeded to crack 
the whip. 

Whether or not your subordinates 
will “tune in” on what you say de- 
pends not only on tying in with their 
wants. It depends, too, on their un- 
derstanding of your motives, the “at- 
mosphere” you build. Do your 
workers feel your “heart is in the 
right place?” Deserved appreciation— 
your willingness to give credit when 
it is due—figures importantly here. 
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Whiting Williams, a human rela- 
tions consultant, relates what an old 
Welsh mine repairman told him after 
being complimented by the mine 
manager for the first time in 43 
years: “Every man do know that for 
a kindly word, he’ll work his guts 
out—that no dog behave well for the 
man with a whip. And every man of 
sensibility do know that for him, the 
whip of the tongue and the lash of 
the lip be worse nor any whip on 
any dog! Every man must have a 
chance here on the job to show him- 
self the man.” 

Few of us are indifferent to a 
word of appreciation for a job well 
done. 


5. Talk to the Guy 


“A great deal could be accom- 
plished,” said Harold Smiddy of 
General Electric recently, “if we 
would consider communication in 
the light of this simple, four-word 
formula: ‘Talk to the guy!’” 

Naturally, during the course of the 
average day, you are talking with 
your subordinates—frequently. But 
how does it add up in their minds? 

Take order giving, for example. A 
railroad gang foreman ordered one of 
his workers to pick up some heavy 
couplers on a bitterly cold day. The 
worker hesitated and started to ask 
whether he could go get some gloves 
first. But the foreman didn’t wait to 
listen to him. “Are you going to do 
what I told you to, or not?” The 
worker, thus challenged, answered. 
“I’m not.” And in order to save 
face, the foreman fired him on the 
spot. The rest of the gang walked 
out. It% took management several 
months to patch up the situation, 
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which wouldn’t lave come about at 
all if the foreman had been smarter 
in his order-giving communication. 

Frequently overlooked is the neces- 
sity of spelling out the reasons why— 
“why” such-and-such an action, “why” 
such-and-such a policy, “why” such- 
and-such a change. 

A valued executive of one large 
company almost quit—and is. still 
griped—over an incident that hap- 
pened several years ago. Coming back 
from a business trip, he found that 
his office had been torn down. And 
nobody seemed to know why, or 
where he was supposed to hang his 
hat. A similar incident occurred 
several years ago in a major motor 
company. A whole department ar- 
rived for work one morning and 
found that where their machinery 


had been, there was just empty space. 
Nobody had bothered to tell them a 


People often react according to 
preconceived ideas 
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move had been scheduled for that 
day or why. 

A woman supervisor asked one of 
her girls to work on a different ma- 
chine for a while. The worker thought 
that this was a reflection on her 
work—and a demotion—and walked 
out. The supervisor hadn’t told her 
that she needed her on the other 
machine in order to catch up on 
production and had chosen this girl 
because she was the most efficient 
operator in the group. 

To the worker, even a minor 
change in his job may represent a 
step up or down; it means something 
to his self-respect; it has a tremen- 
dous effect on his attitudes toward 
you and the company. 

Talk to him. Tell him why. Spell 
out what it means. Don’t leave it to 
his imagination—or the chances are 
that he’ll think the worst. 

And take the time to talk to him 
about himself—about how he’s doing, 
how he rates. 


Many companies have a regular 
merit review system and ask their 
supervisors not only to rate their 
subordinates but to talk with them 
about the ratings. 


But, whether or not a formal rating 
plan exists, the same principle ap- 
plies: Your subordinates need to know 
how they stack up, how they can im- 
prove, where they go from here. . 


Communication— 


The Tool of Leadership 


Communication, then, is not merely 
a means of transmitting information, 
nor is it simply a device for “keeping 
everybody happy.” 

It’s an indispensable tool of man- 
agement leadership. 

You use it—consciously or other- 
wise, for better or for worse—in every 
aspect of your work. And the way 
in which you use it invariably reflects 
your own skills as a manager. 

Is your communication clear and 
consistent? 

Is it strong? 

Does it bridge the gap between 
what you want and what your 
people want? 

Do your actions speak as well for 
you as your words? 

Of course, your subordinates expect 
justice, courtesy, and consideration 
from you. But they also expect you to 
know what each man’s performance 
really is—and to know your men. They 
expect you to have control of your 
group. They expect you to be 
straightforward and decisive. 

In other words, they want strong, 
clear, consistent leadership. 

Are you using communication con- 
sciously, purposefully, skillfully on 
the job? 

Are you getting across what you 
want to get across to your workers? 
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. .. What aspects of the supervisor's job are re- 
ceiving most emphasis in supervisory training 
today? Here is an analysis of the scope and con- 
tent of some representative company programs. 


The Goals of Supervisory Training: 
A Study of Company Programs 


JOSEPH K. BAILEY 


College of Business Administration 
The University of Texas 


JUDGING FROM the attention now being 
paid to the training and development 
of foremen and supervisors, interest 
in this subject has reached an all-time 
high. Since World War II, many com- 
panies have embarked on supervisory 
development for the first time, and 
others have been scrutinizing it more 
closely in order to develop their own 
thinking in this area. 

In 1952, according to the Bureau of 
National Affairs, two-thirds of larger 
companies and one-half of smaller 
companies had a formal training pro- 
gram for supervisors—formal, that is, 
in the sense that the program was con- 
ducted by a training or a personnel 
department as distinguished from 
training given by a superior. 

Because of the changed role of the 
supervisor and the consequently in- 
creasing interest of management in the 


analysis and organization of super- 
visory work for training purposes, 
there is a marked tendency to abandon 
the old hit-or-miss methods of super- 
visory training and, instead, to identi- 
fy the specific need in the specific 
situation in order to determine what 
type of training is required. Manage- 
ment is asking what the men need to 
know, what they have to do, what they 
need to be, and what training can be 
given them.? 

The tremendous amount of litera- 
ture on the subject of supervision has 
treated the role of the supervisor in 
general and abstract terms, but little 
quantitative research has been done 
to clarify the real essentials of good 


1 William W. Mussmann, Developments in Super- 

visory Training, Studies in Personnel Policy 
No. 124 (New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1952), pp. 3-6. 
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supervision. As a contribution to the 
relatively small amount of work which 
had already been done along these 
lines, a study made at Kelly Air Force 
Base, Texas, attempted to identify the 
factors considered most important for 
good supervision at that particular in- 
stallation. In preparation for this 
study, a great volume of literature was 
reviewed, and a group of representa- 
tive companies were asked to make 
materials on their supervisory develop- 
ment programs available. These two 
sources provided the basis for a ques- 
tionnaire survey to determine the 
qualities most essential for successful 
supervision in a specific situation. 

A review of much of the literature 
on supervision, which compared the 
number of times different factors were 
treated by the various authors, re- 
sulted in a group of 31 factors which 
received the greatest amount of atten- 
tion in the literature covered. Simi- 
larly, the training programs of a se- 
lected group of companies were stud- 
ied to determine which qualities were 
stressed most in their efforts to im- 
prove the quality of their supervision. 
Of the 32 companies (all known to be 
vitally interested in supervisory devel- 
opment) who were contacted, 25 re- 
sponded in varying degrees of detail. 
From the comments, descriptions, and 
illustrative materials submitted, a list 
of 117 factors emphasized in the vari- 
ous courses with the aim of increasing 
the effectiveness of supervisors was 
compiled. These were tabulated and 
analyzed to determine the number of 
times each factor was included as an 
objective in a company’s training pro- 
gram or given individual emphasis to 
such an extent that it could be con- 
sidered highly important. This proc- 
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ess resulted in a list of 28 most- 
stressed qualities of good supervision. 
Examination of the tabulation of 
the essentials given most attention in 
the materials submitted by the re- 
sponding companies revealed that four 
factors were outstanding; a second 
group of 10 factors was given slightly 
less attention than the first group, and 
a third group of 14 factors received 
less emphasis than the other two 
groups but unmistakably stood out 
among the remaining functions as be- 
ing of greater importance. A similar 
examination of the 31 factors most es- 
sential for good supervision derived 
from the survey of the literature dis- 
closed four levels of importance. The 
two lists of factors, and their relative 
importance, appear on pp. 154-55. 


Factors of First Importance 


Of the four functions ranked first 
in importance by the responding com- 
panies, the first three correspond to 
three out of the group of five functions 
regarded as most important by the 
authors of the literature reviewed. 
Functions 1 and 3 are so closely re- 
lated as to be almost indistinguishable 
and were given almost equal emphasis. 
The morale function, the effectiveness 
of the supervisor in maintaining a com- 
petent, willing, cooperative group of 
workers, can scarcely be separated 
from his ability to deal with people as 
individuals. There is also general 
agreement that one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the supervisor, as the 
representative of management to his 
workers, is the presentation and inter- 
pretation of company attitudes, poli- 
cies, and techniques. The other two 
functions of first importance in the 
literature, “Managing organization 
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efficiently from cost angle” and “Main- 
taining standards of production,” ap- 
peared in the group accorded second- 
ary importance in the company pro- 
grams. The factor, “Training workers 
to do their jobs,” is the point of great- 
est discrepancy between company 
practice and the views expressed in 
the literature, where it ranks in the 
third level of importance. 


Second Most Important Factors 


Of the 10 factors which, in the com- 
pany training materials reviewed, re- 
ceived only slightly less consideration 
than the first group, it is worth noting 
first that, whereas seven of them are 
regarded as important in the litera- 
ture, they are scattered through all 
four levels of importance; and, second, 
that three factors are not included in 
the literature list at all. These points 
of disagreement may be accounted 
for, in part, by differences in wording 
and in the level of detail at which the 
factors were expressed. It might be 
argued that these three factors are 
stressed in company programs because 
they are of interest to management 
exclusively; but this hypothesis falls 
to the ground by virtue of the fact 
that most of the other factors are 
also good management principles ex- 
pressed in more specific terms and 
are, therefore, directed toward making 
the supervisor a part of management. 
These factors demonstrate the many- 
sided role of the supervisor as an ad- 
ministrator and manager, as well as 
a technician. 


Third Most Important Factors 


The third group of essentials com- 
piled from company training materials 
shows the greatest variance from the 
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list compiled frora the literature. As 
may be seen, the qualities in this 
group are expressed in more specific 
terms than in the two previous groups. 
This can be explained by the fact that 
these factors were derived from the 
subject matter for company training 
courses, where more specific functions 
and traits are spelled out. Further- 
more, while the criteria for selecting 
candidates for supervisory training 
courses often include general charac- 
ter and personality attributes, these 
are not stressed so much during the 
training as are particular functions. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
COMPANY PROGRAMS 


From the materials made availakle 
by the 25 companies, as well as fro... 
a survey of a number of articles de- 
scribing company programs, it became 
evident that the subject matter of su- 
pervisory training has become so ex- 
tensive that it includes a broad edu- 
cation in the general background for 
management. However, examination 
of the process through which programs 
were formulated revealed that the 
realization of the need for this type of 
training had resulted from a detailed 
analysis of the elements of supervisory 
work. A careful consideration of all 
the company programs submitted in- 
dicated that a great deal of thoughtful 
attention had been devoted to their 
formulation. Though their subject 
matter varied widely, five general areas 
appeared to have received major at- 
tention. Mussmann identified these 
same areas in his study: 

1. Administrative principles and 

functions. 


2. Human relations. 
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3. Management techniques. 

4. Economics. 

5. Information about the company. 

One of the company programs 
studied (that of International Har- 
vester) is described in some detail 
below as it is thought to be repre- 
sentative of those submitted; certain 
outstanding feaures of other programs 
are also outlined to give some further 
insight into the scope and the variety 
of supervisory training today. 


The International Harvester Program 


The plan developed by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company has been 
selected as exemplifying the trend 
toward analyzing the needs of the su- 
pervisor and building the training 
program upon this concrete basis. 
Though neither the broadest of the 
programs examined nor the most de- 
tailed, the “Harvester Leadership 
Course” aims at giving the supervisor 
what he really needs to help him in 
his job as contrasted with exposing 
him to the generalities which are 
sometimes assumed to constitute good 
training. The following description of 
the developmental work done by a 
committee of International Harvester 
supervisors illustrates how training 
needs are discovered at the source: 

. . . This committee, working directly 

with education and training’s course de- 

velopment staff, examined in minute de- 
tail every aspect of the foreman’s job. 

In the course of its analysis, the com- 

mittee listed more than 50 problems 


that can, and frequently do, arise within 
a department in a single day. 

A course might have been developed to 
attack each of these problems directly. 
But situations in factory supervision have 
a way of changing from day to day and 
from one department to another. What 
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the works foreman actually needed, the 

committee deciced, was not a series of 

stopgap measures, but a full set of basic 
equipment with which to meet any prob- 
lem as it comes up.” 

Detailed examination of the imme- 
diate problems of the supervisor 
brought the committee to the conclu- 
sion that each problem arose from 
the need for a background of basic 
knowledge. This knowledge was 
grouped into general areas, allowing 
ample leeway for direct application 
to local situations by each plant of 
the company. The Training Director 
of the Louisville Works of the Farm 
Tractor Division has furnished the fol- 
lowing outline of the “Harvester Lea- 
dership Course” as used at that plant. 

The course consists of 26 weeks of 
combined classroom instruction, in- 
formal conferences, and guided work 
experience in line and staff depart- 
ments, with emphasis on the principles 
of leadership and managerial tech- 
niques. Selection of candidates, who 
are expected to have the necessary 
technical knowledge and who have 
demonstrated skill in shop or office 
operations, is based on the following 
eligibility requirements: 

Age: Preferred top limit, 35. 

Length of Service: At least one year 
of International Harvester service. 

Education: High school graduation 
or equivalent. 


Health: Meet medical standards for 
managerial personnel, the examina- 
tion to include a consideration of men- 
tal and emotional as well as physical 
factors. 


2 Ibid., p. 46. 


8 Harvester Leadership Course, 
International Harvester 
Illinois. 


General 


Plan, 
Company, 


Chicago, 
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Mental Ability: Meet mental ability 
standards for managerial personnel by 
examination. 

The training program is divided 
into two parts: “Fundamentals of 
Leadership” and “Leadership in Op- 
eration.” During the period devoted 
to “Fundamentals of Leadership,” stu- 
dents spend 10 hours a week for 20 
weeks in class and the remainder of 
their time on individually-scheduled 
work experience within their own de- 
partments. Suggested subject matter 
for classroom sessions is divided into 
four general areas: 


I. Personal Development 


The function of leadership. The broad 
responsibilities, requirements, and pre- 
rogatives of a supervisor, with particular 
emphasis upon the need for sound lead- 
ership in present-day industry. 

Personal qualities of a leader. Analysis 
of the various traits of leadership and 
their application to successful supervi- 
sion. 

Effective speaking. Techniques of effec- 
tive speaking in day-to-day contacts with 
individuals and groups in a works de- 
partment. Practice sessions and construc- 
tive criticism of prepared talks. 
Effective writing. Principles and methods, 
as well as pitfalls to be avoided, in de- 
veloping a readable style. Practical ex- 
ercises in writing the letters, reports, 
and memos required of a foreman. 
Planning departmental work. Analysis of 
the basic factors involved in planning 
daily work in a shop department. Pro- 
cedures of methods improvement. 


II. Company Policy and Organization 


History of International Harvester. De- 
velopment of the company and its prod- 
uct lines from 1831 to the present. Im- 
portance of power farming and the com- 
pany’s part in its development. 

Company policy. A review of the com- 
pany’s basic philosophy of business with 
emphasis upon responsibilities to stock- 
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holder, employee, and customer. The fore- 
man’s part in developing and applying 
policy. 

Organization of the company. Explana- 
tion of the over-all organization of the 
company, including the general office, 
works, and sales districts. Development 
of an organizational chart from the 
foreman to the chairman of the board, 
indicating the relationship between line 
and staff units. 

Economics. A description of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system and some of 
the economic principles under which it 
operates. Discussion of Harvester’s place 
in our economy, with emphasis upon the 
role of the first-line supervisor. 

Public relations. The purpose and func- 
tion of public relations in the company, 
including a discussion of the part the 
foreman plays in maintaining good pub- 
lic relations in the community. 
Employee insurance. Explanation of the 
types of insurance plans available to 
company employees: EBA, group hospi- 
tal, and group life insurance. 

Annuity plans. Detailed study of the 
features and benefits of the types of 
annuity plans (contributory and non- 
contributory) currently offered em- 
ployees. 

Vacation plans. Provisions of vacation 
plans for various categories of employees 
and methods of determining eligibility. 
Medical service. Various kinds of medical 
service rendered at a plant: their pur- 
pose, scope, and general administration. 


Ill. Personnel Activities 


Practical psychology. A general treatment 
of human relations, emphasizing the 
various types of personality and tempera- 
ment traits likely to be encountered by 
a works supervisor. Case studies in tech- 
niques of handling people—individually 
and in groups. 

Job instruction. Explanation of the four- 
step method of instruction. Developing 
a job breakdown. Individual demonstra- 
tions by students in the application of 
these techniques to learning situations 
in the shop. 

Discipline. The true meaning and pur- 
pose of discipline. Principles and _pro- 
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cedure involved in carrying out company 
policy. Discussion of case studies on the 
application of disciplinary action within 
a department. 

Labor laws. Review of the various state 
and federal laws affecting labor relations 
at a plant. 

The labor contract. Point-by-point ex- 
planation and discussion of the labor 
contracts currently in effect at the local 
plant. Review of arbitration procedure. 
Grievance handling. Analysis of tech- 
niques for handling grievances within 
the department. Discussion of typical 
case problems involving the application 
of company policy and the labor contract. 
Safety. A discussion of the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility for safe methods and work- 
ing conditions, stressing the need for 
continuous training to keep employees 
“safety-minded.” The organization and 
function of the Central Safety Committee. 
Personnel procedures. Explanation of the 
procedures involved in the hiring, trans- 
fer, and promotion of employees. Exer- 
cises in using current personnel forms. 
Employee information. Ways and means 
of maintaining effective two-way com- 
munication within the plant. Description 
of the Employee Information Program 
and the foreman’s part in its operation. 


IV. Managerial Controls 


Materials control. Review of the Com- 
pany’s system of inventory control and 
production scheduling. Materials con- 
trol at the works, with emphasis upon 
the foreman’s responsibility for main- 
taining production. 

Materials handling. Objectives and prin- 
ciples of materials handling. Description 
of various types of materials-handling 
equipment. Discussion of case problems 
in typical shop situations involving flow 
of materials. 

Quality control. Description of methods 
used to insure a quality product, with 
particular emphasis upon the theory and 
application of statistical methods of 
quality control. Interpretation of various 
types of control charts. 

Cost control. The accounting procedure 
at the works as it affects the depart- 
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mental foreman. Interpretation of manu- 
facturing cost accounts. Discussion of 
methods of controlling costs within a 
department. 


Wage administration. Explanation of 
various wage payment plans in effect at 
the works. Handling allowances within 
the department. The basic principles of 
time study and the foreman’s part in 
insuring a fair rate. 

Manufacturing standards. Purpose, source, 

and development of manufacturing stand- 

ards. Welding symbols as an example of 
the application of manufacturing stand- 
ards. 

Parallel with this class work is a 
schedule of rotated work experience 
to give the student a sound working 
knowledge of the supervision of a 
department. These schedules are in- 
dividualized—that is, developed in 
terms of the specific needs of each 
student. This requires a detailed an- 
alysis of the department itself and 
careful consideration of the supervis- 
ory functions in which the student 
needs the most help. It is during this 
period that the student begins to learn 
to accept more responsibility and to 
acquire the administrative skills so 
important to good foremanship. He 
also learns something of the function 
of related shop departments and ob- 
serves their activity. The student’s 
general foreman follows the schedule 
closely, occasionally calling upon other 
managerial personnel in the depart- 
ment to give him special coaching in 
certain phases of supervisory activity. 

The second part of the program, 
“Leadership in Operation,” necessi- 
tates the selection of a definite position 
for which the student is being trained. 
During this phase the work experience 
consists of full-time training for two 
weeks each in the Methods and Rates 
and the Industrial Relations Depart- 
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ments and one week each in the Ma- 
terials Control and the Accounting 
Departments. This schedule is varied 
to fit specific situations, and students 
are given work assignments with mere 
observational activity kept at a mini- 
mum. Weekly informal conferences 
to discuss problems involving over-all 
policy and procedure are held with 
works management personnel during 
this period. 

Education for foremanship is not 
considered to be finished upon com- 
pletion of this course. Training direc- 
tors continue to maintain and follow 
up graduates’ special files and arrange 
for special further training where 


there appears to be a definite need 
for it. 


Armco Steel Corporation 


Armco Steel Corporation centers 
its “Development Program for New 
Supervisors” on the precepts that su- 
pervisors are a part of management 
and that an efficient management must 
be able to understand and deal with 
men in order to secure their coopera- 
tion.* In the first phase of the newly 
appointed supervisor’s induction into 
the management organization, he 
spends five days during which he 
meets and talks with management per- 
sonnel, views plant operations, and 
studies the staff groups. Following 
this, his training continues during his 
first year as a supervisor and includes 
the following management programs: 

. Armco policies. 

2. Union contract and labor laws. 
3. Plant observation course. 

4. Job instruction. 

5. Job relations. 


4 Deve 


t Program, New Supervisors, Armco 
Steel 


orporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
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6. Jub methods. 

7. Wage incentive (industrial engineer- 
ing). 

8. Supervisory safety training. 

9. Study of own organization. 

10. Management development. 

1l. Plug the leaks (costs). 


Standard Oil Company of California 


Based upon an employee opinion 
poll, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia has set forth the elements of 
good supervision as follows:® 
Selection and hiring. 

Induction of the new employee. 
Job instruction. 

. Appraisal and development. 
Counseling. 

Good employee relations. 
Leadership. 
Communications. 

Employee suggestions. 
Safety. 

Discipline. 

. Planning and organizing. 

13. Employee transfers. 

These thirteen supervisory functions 
are discussed in a pamphlet, Elements 
of Good Supervision, which is dis- 
tributed to all members of supervision 
at all levels. Each supervisor is urged 
to use this information as a means 
of evaluating his own performance of 
these functions. This approach illus- 
trates that a supervisory training pro- 
gram can effectively include self-devel- 
opment features to supplement formal 
classroom training. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
+ 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 


~ 
nN 


Leeds and Northrup Company 


The supervisory development ac- 
tivities of the Leeds and Northrup 
Company are, in general, part of a 
5 Elements 


Company o 
fornia. 


Good Supervision, Standard Oil 
California, San Francisco, Cali- 
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broader management development pro- 
gram which also covers middle-man- 
agement levels. The duties, responsi- 
bilities, and authorities of the line 
supervisors of this company have 
evolved from a participative process 
in which a representative committee 
of line supervisors listed their duties, 
responsibilities, and authorities as they 
saw them. This statement was re- 
viewed and commented upon by mid- 
dle management and accepted by top 
management without change. Many 
of the items listed would also be in- 
cluded in a similar list for higher 
members of management with a dif- 
ference in the degree of responsibility 
for each level. The outline which fol- 
lows is used by the company as the 
basic document in its program for in- 


creasing the effectiveness of super- 
visors: 


A. Personnel Management 
I. Policies. 
II. Organization. 
III. Workforce adjustment. 
IV. Supervision of work operations. 
V. Cooperation and motivation. 


VL Employee evaluation and develop- 
ment. 


VII. Wage administration. 
VIII. Communication. 
IX. Safety and good housekeeping. 
B. Production Management 
I. Planning and scheduling. 
II. Operating facilities. 
III. Technical matters. 
IV. Meeting schedules. 
V. Maintaining quality standards. 
VI. Cost control. 


VII. Procedures and methods improve- 
ment. 


® Outline Summary—Duties, Responsibilities, and 
Authorities, Supervisor Group, Leeds and North- 
rup Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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General Electric Company 


A practical approach to the all-im- 
portant problem of selection of super- 
visory personnel has been formulated 
by the General Electric Company. An 
outline of the general responsibilities 
of the typical supervisor, based on the 
idea that requirements in the admin- 
istrative and employee relations areas 
may very well exceed the requirement 
for mechanical ability, includes:? 


Human Relations Responsibilities 
Selection and hiring 
Orientation 
Job assignment 
Work assignment 
Good treatment 
Training 
Standards of performance 
Discipline 
Grievances 
Morale building 
Counseling 
Health and safety 


Administrative Responsibilities 
Organizes work 
Plans needs 
Checks results 
Maintains records and reports 
Maintains standards 
Reduces costs 


Job Knowledge 
Acts as trouble shooter 
Improves practices 
Watches maintenance 


In addition, the General Electric 
program for appointing the right type 
of person to every supervisory position 
translates the requirements of the su- 
pervisory job in terms of the qualifi- 
cations of the individual needed to fill 


7GE Selection Program for Supervisors, General 
Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 
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it. The following “man requirements” 
are considered desirable: 


Human Relations Area 
Favorable appearance, and pleasant 
friendly manner—good mixer. 
Persuasive and enthusiastic. 
Good understanding of and interest in 
people. Ability to work well with others. 


Maturity, emotional stability, even tem- 
per, patience. 


Conscientious, honest, sincere, discreet. 

Courage of convictions—self-confidence. 

Fair, impartial, objective attitude. 

Social sensitivity—tactful. 

Versatile. 

Absence of unfavorable mannerisms. 
Administrative Area 


Good educational background (high 
school graduate or equivalent usually 
desirable) . 


Intelligence—verbal and numerical abili- 
ties (above average of group to be 
supervised) . 
Good memory for detail. 
Ability to plan, organize, delegate, and 
administer. 
Ability to make good and prompt de- 
cisions. 
Industrious—gets things done. 
Initiative and resourcefulness. 
Cost-conscious. 
Ability to see the broad picture. 

Job Knowledge Area 
Work experience in the operation to be 
supervised. 
A good understanding of the processes 


and principles involved in the work to 
be supervised. 


Technical training in relevant fields. 
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Other Desirable Characteristics 


Previous successful supervisory experi- 
ence. 


Physical vigor, energy, stamina—absence 
of disabilities. 


Ambition. 
Interest in supervisory job. 


Interest in company (a General Electric 
“career” man). 


Other companies submitted material 
describing their supervisory develop- 
ment programs which were also of 
much interest and value; however, the 
above examples are considered repre- 
sentative of the trends which are be- 
coming evident in the attitude of in- 
dustry toward the supervisor. The 
breadth of the subject matter shows 
that he is receiving a general back- 
ground of basic knowledge which 
should be of inestimable value in the 
performance of his job. The participa- 
tive process of development illustrates 
the effort that is now being made to 
suit the training program to a specific 
need. Still another growing concept 
disclosed by this study is that the 
training objective is not confined to 
performance of the supervisor’s pres- 
ent job; it also extends to his poten- 
tiality as a member of the higher 
levels of management. As many for- 
ward-looking companies now under- 
stand it, supervisory training is a con- 
tinuing process that is called upon to 
encompass a constantly expanding 
range of responsibilities. 
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Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1954-55: Part | 


To keep PERSONNEL readers abreast of current studies in industrial relations and per- 
sonnel administration, the AMA has once again approached universities throughout 
the country for information on the present status of their research in these areas. 
The first part of this survey, which brings up to date the reports presented in Septem- 
ber and November, 1954, appears below. Universities active in these fields that may 
not have been contacted are invited to prepare a report for inclusion in Part II, 
which will appear in the November issue. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Rensis Likert, Director 


Work in Progress 


1. Employee perception of organization structure. This study of a sample 
of employees in a camera factory aims at determining characteristics and 
meaning of “organization structure” as seen by members of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. Productivity and participation in decisions. An experiment in a clothing 
factory will explore participation in group decision as a means of facilitating 
the recovery of normal productivity following changes in work method. 
There will be an analysis of the forces mobilized by the process of group 
decision. One aspect of the study will concern group decision and its effects 
upon employee perception of competitive or cooperative relations between 
management and employee. 

3. Effects of role interdependence in work. This experiment with em- 
ployees of a public utility will examine the relationships among role inter- 
dependence, personality, and response to the work situation. Under the 
conditions of the study, it is predicted that high role interdependency (as in 
an assembly line operation) will be associated with high feelings of respon- 
sibility, greater tension, high group cohesiveness, and high productivity. 

4. Social and interpersonal factors in turnover. This study of female office 
employees examines turnover rates in relation to (a) the employee’s stage 
in her career life-cycle, and (b) need satisfactions in the area of social 
relations at work. 
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5. Factors conducive to the formation of a Cohesive work situation. The 
object of this study is to develop understanding of the factors which lead 
to increased attraction and identification with the work situation, and to 
further test a theory of interpersonal relations in formal organizations. The 
first phase of the study, based upon an analysis of a wide range of infor- 
mation from all members of an office department, including personality meas- 
ures, attitudes, communication patterns, role expectations, group standards, 
and job performance, has been completed. The next phases will consist of 
controlled field experiments to evaluate the changed procedures suggested 
by the initial analysis. 

6. Membership and participation in a union organization. Analysis of this 
study of four union locals has been completed, and a book is in preparation. 
The study includes an analysis of the control processes within a union organ- 
ization, and a comparison of the four locals with respect to the concentra- 
tion or wide dispersal of control over union affairs. 

7. Employee attitudes and motivations in a Semi-Automatic Plant. A study 
of the interpersonal relationships, attitudes, and satisfactions of employees 
in two contrasting power plants for the purpose of assessing the effects of 
differences in plant design and degree of semi-automatic operation control. 

8. Relationships between socio-economic ideology and employee attitudes 
and behaviors in an industrial organization. Attitudes and behaviors of non- 
supervisory employees are being examined in relationship to the employees’ 


perception of social class structure and of their position in the social class 
structure. 


9. Evaluation of a supervisory training program. This project extends 
the earlier work of the Institute in evaluating training programs. It will 
compare the performance of new supervisors, some receiving extensive “in- 
duction” training and some not. A follow-up study of the long-term effects 
of an earlier training program is also contemplated. 

10. Membership and participation in a voluntary organization. This study 
of an industry-wide public relations program, conducted through local volun- 
teer committees, will focus upon the personal and social factors which deter- 
mine committee membership and the effectiveness of local committees. 

11. Employee attitudes and productivity in a home delivery service. A 
study of a number of similar local work units in 13 cities, to explore factors 
related to work unit productivity, it will examine the effect of different 
managerial policies and different supervisory practices, and the special prob- 
lems in the management of employees in a dispersed route force. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John W. Riegel, Director 


Work in Progress 


1. Employee Interest in Company Success. The purpose of this study by 
John W. Riegel is to add to the available information regarding the nature, 
variation, and values of employee interest in company success, and the most 
effective ways to stimulate and maintain it. The field work, consisting of 
more than 200 interviews in eight selected companies, has been completed, 
and the manuscript is now in draft form. The report indicates the relative 
importance in the eight firms of (a) economic factors and information, (b) 
personal treatment, and (c) equipment and physical conditions in stimulating 
and maintaining employee interest in company success. 
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2. The Recognition of Merit and Seniority. The field work on this study 
is completed, «nd the manuscript is in first draft. The investigator, L. Clay- 
ton Hill, interviewed the representatives of 50 companies and 10 unions in 
the course of the investigation. His report will suggest a reasonable balance 
between considerations of security and incentive. 

3. The Impact of Informal Groups on Industrial Relations. The purpose 
of this study by Leonard R. Sayles is to explain differing patterns of be- 
havior on the part of “concerted interest groups” of employees. It is intended 
to bring to light some of the causes or conditions which enable a particular 
employee group to gain influence, and the effects of such group power upon 
productivity, employee attitudes, and industrial relations policies. Most of 
the field work, consisting of interviews in industrial companies, has been 
completed. Publication of the report is scheduled for the summer of 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Work in Progress 


1. Productivity in the Building Trades. This study, by William Haber and 
Harold M. Levinson, will be published by the Bureau of Industrial Relations 
in the fall of 1955. Based mainly upon a field survey which covered 16 cities 
in 10 states, the study deals with all the major aspects of union-management 
relations, though its primary focus is on the various problems related di- 
rectly to productivity, particularly in the residential sector of the industry. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Dale Yoder, Director 


Work in Progress 


At the University of Minnesota, the research program of the Industrial 
Relations Center has for some time been organized around five areas of 
major interest. Recent and current activity, as well as plans for future 
projects, can best be outlined by reference to these areas. 


1. Triple Audit Studies. These continuing studies are designed to discover 
significant relationships among three types of employment conditions, in- 
cluding the personnel and labor relations policies and practices of employers 
and unions, the economic characteristics of employing firms, and employee 


reactions. The studies undertaken in this area during the current year have 
included: 


(a) Development of preliminary and tentative norms for the triple audit 
employee attitude scale. Norms are distinguished for industry groups and 


for several occupational classes. (Results released as Release No. 6, De- 
cember, 1954.) 


(b) A nation-wide sampling survey of manufacturing firms to discover 
the extent and reliability of information obtainable by questionnaire on em- 
ployer policies and practices, economic characteristics, and a variety of em- 
ployee reactions—absenteeism, labor turnover, and others. Results of this 
survey are being used to perfect the survey technique and to solve a number 
of problems involved in programming for an elaborate multiple regression 
analysis using electronic computer equipment. 
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(c) The reliability and limitations of a number of “yardsticks” frequently 
used as criteria in industrial relations research, including measures of em- 
ployment, labor turnover, absenteeism, and others. 

(d) The perfection of a sensitive measure of “downward” communications 
for indicating the causes or sources of imperfect communication. The “input- 
output” scale used for this purpose has been subjected to item analysis and 
revision. The resulting scale of 50 items measures the effectiveness of down- 
ward communication in such areas of information as company history and 
organization, company finances, unions, products, employer services, and 
sales. Other, smaller studies have developed measures of the types of infor- 
mation of most interest to employees, major sources of employee information, 
and the types of information regarded by employers as of greatest sig- 
nificance in in-plant communication. 

2. Labor market studies. Two major studies have been in process in this 
area during the current year. In the first—essentially a continuation of earlier 
studies of labor mobilities—several case studies have been undertaken to 
test a design for analyzing the effects of technological change. Effort is 
made to measure the effects of such changes on employment levels, wages, 
occupational structure, and employee productivity. 

A second study seeks to discover current policies and practices in the 
employment of older workers. Undertaken in cooperation with the Minne- 
sota Department of Employment Security, the study has been designed to 
identify current referral and placement patterns, services available to older 
workers in local public employment offices, and the extent and types of em- 
ployment in this distinctive group. 

8. Management development. Studies of management development programs 
in several industries have permitted a classification of management jobs 
according to their patterns of responsibilities. Current activity seeks to re- 
late job types to industry and company characteristics. Data have been 
collected to facilitate the identification of predictor variables associated with 
success in several types of managerial jobs. A pilot study seeks to evaluate 
a system of management appraisal. Another case study now in process is 
designed to test a program of management job evaluation. 

Continuing studies of interest patterns, using the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, have focused on the comparison of interests among engineers and 
scientists employed in three types of work, including pure research, develop- 
ment, and production. 

4. Union studies. Work in this area has centered, during the year, on the 
administration and further development of the union attitude questionnaire. 
The instrument has been tested for reliability and validity. Subscales have 
been developed for attitudes toward unionism in general, the local union, 
local policies and practices, union officers, local union administration, and the 
national or international union. A union policies and practices checklist has 
been developed and is being used in connection with administration of the 
attitude questionnaire. Future studies will attempt to discover relationships 
between these policies and practices and attitudes reflected in the total 
scale and its subscales. 

5. Professional standards. Findings of the annual analysis of changes in 
personnel ratios and salaries were published in the July issue of PERSONNEL. 
A nation-wide study of budgets and costs of various personnel activities is 
now in process. If sufficient support can be secured, staff members intend to 
undertake a study of the principal jobs in the industrial relations field to 
discover what they involve, their identifiable personal requirements, and the 
specialized educational preparation for each of them. 
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This year the Industrial Relations Center at the University of Minnesota 
has been celebrating its tenth anniversary. As part of that celebration the 
Center has published two bulletins dealing with industrial relations research. 
Bulletin No. 15, entitled The Ten Year Story of IRC, describes the organi- 
zation and activities of the Center and includes a major section on research 
projects during the past decade. Bulletin No. 16, entitled Industrial Relations 
Research, Ten Years of Progress, is devoted to a more detailed description 
of the Industrial Relations Center research program and the major changes 
in industrial relations research during the decade under review. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


J. Douglas Brown, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. The Influence of Plant Size on Industrial Relations, by Sherrill Cleland. 
This report compares the industrial relations policies, wage policies, strike 
records, and degree of unionization of small plants with those of large plants 
within a specific area. In the fields of industrial relations and human rela- 
tions, the techniques used in small plants are found to be especially ef- 
fective. 

2. Union Decisions in Collective Bargaining, by Robert R. France. This 
study examines the preference of unions for centralization or decentraliza- 
tion in negotiations and the level at which decisions are made in practice. 
The methods of coordinating decision-making are analyzed, and the impact 


of centralization and decentralization on the union and its role in industrial 
relations are evaluated. 


Work in Progress 


1. Company Adaptations to Labor Stringency, by Richard A. Lester. This 
study deals with changes in industrial relations policies and practices to meet 
increasing labor stringency in an area of expanding employment. It is the 
third and final report of a two-year study of industrial relations in 80-odd 
manufacturing firms in the Trenton, New Jersey, work area. The two 
preceding reports were: Hiring Practices and Labor Competition (1954) and 
The Influence of Plant Size on Industrial Relations (1955). The report will 
consider such aspects as the developing labor shortage, employment policies 
of the expanding firms, impact of the labor shortage on recruitment and 
employment practices, the effects on morale and company attachment, and 
institutional arrangements and labor competition. It will be published in the 
fall of 1955. 

2. Disability Retirement in Industrial Pension Plans, by W. Michael Blu- 
menthal. This study was originally planned by the late Helen Baker. Its 
objectives are: (1) to compile and analyze information on formal and in- 
formal arrangements by companies for providing cash and other benefits 
to employees retired prior to normal retirement age on account of disability; 
(2) to develop statistical data on company experience with disability retire- 
ment and to analyze these data with respect to rate of occurrence and 
type and adequacy of protection; and (3) to develop information on certain 
administrative problems dealing especially with the definition and determi- 
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nation of disability, participation of unions, review, extent of rzhabilitation, 
frequency of re-employment, etc. 

The data on which this study is based have been derived from mail 
questionnaires sent to approximately 200 companies and field interviews 
with additional companies and unions. Publication is tentatively scheduled for 
the fall of 1955. 

8. Strike Votes: Current Practice and Proposed Controls, by Herbert S. 
Parnes, assisted by C. Edward Weber. In addition to an analysis of the 
arguments for and against compulsory strike vote legislation, this study 
reviews the experience under both federal and state legislation and attempts 
to shed light on the degree to which rank-and-file union members currently 
control strike decisions at the local union level. 

In connection with the latter phase of the study, questionnaires relating 
to union strike vote procedures and to recent strikes have been received from 
approximately 60 local unions representing about 30 internationals in two 
New Jersey labor markets. This material will be supplemented by interviews 
with selected union and employer representatives. In addition, an analysis 
has been made of all strike votes taken during a two-year period by the 
74 local unions in District 7 of the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 
Plastic Workers of America. 

4. The Process of Collective Bargaining, by Richard A. Lester. A study 
of bargaining strategy and practices in an attempt to develop some theoret- 
ical understanding. The work is still in its preliminary stages. 


MassACHuSETTs INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Charles A. Myers, Director 


Research in industrial relations at M.I.T. continues to focus on these 
five broad areas: (1) the labor market and the process of wage determina- 
tion; (2) labor-management relations, including public policy aspects; (3) 
patterns of communication in groups; (4) personnel policies and methods; 
and (5) comparative studies of industrial relations problems in ‘ other 
countries. 


The Labor Market and the Process of Wage Determination 


1. A study of the forces responsible for changes in the wage levels and 
the wage structures of banks and insurance companies in a large metro- 
politan area has been undertaken by Professor Shultz, in collaboration with 
Mr. Herrnstadt and Mr. Puckett. Data have been collected on (1) company 
wage policies and factors giving rise to them; (2) employee mobility pat- 
terns and job satisfactions; and (3) general labor market information 
about the area under study. The project should be completed by fall, 1955. 


2. Research on the impact of automation, particularly on its labor force 
implications, has been carried on this year under the direction of Profes- 
sors Baldwin and Shultz. Their findings have been reported in “Automa- 
tion: A New Dimension to Old Problems,” Proceedings of the Seventh An- 
nual Meeting of the IRRA, and in “Automation and the Skills of the Labor 
Force,” a paper prepared by Baldwin for a National Manpower Council 
Conference on Improving the Work Skills of the Nation. It is hoped that 
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opportunities for further intensive case studies will be developea in the 
future. 


Labor-Management Relations 


1. Professor Coleman has completed the field work in his study of 
worker participation in the local union. Data have been gathered through 
interviews, questionnaires, and a number of special discussion group meet- 
ings on the attitudes and activities of individuals in a variety of groups 
within the local. The study is now in preparation for publication. 

2. Professor Brown has continued his research work with the Ford Motor 
Company on the effects of guaranteed wages on a firm or an ‘industry 
and their implications for the economy as a whole. 


3. Research on the effects of “emergency dispute” legislation in Massa- 
chusetts has been completed by Shultz. Effects on collective bargaining, the 
maintenance of public services, and the equities of management and labor 
groups involved in the law’s operation have been among the subjects 
studied. Results will be available in the fall of 1955. 

4. Mr. Siegel is extending his work on the interindustry propensity to 
strike by further exploration of certain key environmental forces and by 
the analysis of statistical materials that have become available only re- 
cently. Some results of this earlier work with Clark Kerr appeared re- 
cently as Chapter 14 in the volume edited by Kornhauser, Dubin, and Ross, 
Industrial Conflict (McGraw-Hill, 1954). 


Patterns of Communication in Groups 


1. A summary report on Professor Shepard’s study of the relations 
between task-oriented communication, social factors, and performance of 
industrial research and development groups is now available. Some of this 
information is also presented in a paper which will appear in Armed Forces 
Management. An article reporting observations on the relationship between 
organizational structure and productivity of research and development per- 
sonnel is to be published in the Harvard Business Review. Analysis of data 
on industrial research and development groups in England is in progress. 

2. From a two-year study of a social science research organization, Pro- 
fessor Bennis has developed a series of hypotheses concerning the relation- 
ship between social processes and high group science performance. The re- 
search methodology consisted chiefly of interviews, questionnaires, and car- 
toon-completion tests. 

8. In the fall of 1955 Professors McGregor and Bavelas will embark on 
an extensive research program in the field of executive development. The 
research will focus on the problems of selection and training, and will be 
directed toward the development and testing of new training methods and 
selection procedures. 


Personnel Policies and Methods 


1. The “incident method” in case analysis has been further developed by 
Professor Pigors during the past year, principally through publication by the 
Bureau of National Affairs of his Director’s Manual, The Incident Process: 
Case Studies in Management Development. This technique continues to have 
widespread use for classroom instruction and for management training and 
development. The experience of one company was described by Donald L. 
Marshall in “The ‘Incident Process’ of Supervisory Training,” PERSONNEL, 
September, 1954. 
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Comparative Studies of Industrial Relations Abroad 


1. The Industrial Relations Section is participating with three other in- 
dustrial relations centers (University of California, Berkeley; University of 
Chicago; and Harvard University) in joint research on “The Labor Problem 
in Economic Development,” a project made possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. Professor Myers spent approximately five months in India 
during the past year on a field study of managerial approaches and policies 
in the development of a stable and productive industrial labor force. He was 
assisted by Subbiah Kannappan, who concentrated his field research on the 
trade-union and governmental aspects of the problem, and by Philip Kotler, 
who concentrated on the role of wages in Indian economic development. Myers 
is preparing for publication a report summarizing his major findings. Last 
spring he joined Professor Frederick H. Harbison of the University of Chi- 
cago in Europe to implement studies of managerial organization and prac- 
tices in several European countries. 

Analysis of Baldwin’s earlier field research in India will be completed in 
the fall of 1955. This material consists mainly of case studies of business 
growth in South India, particularly in and around the city of Bangalore. 

As part of the same broad project, Mr. Siegel has been working on a 
framework for the study of the character and structure of labor organiza- 
tion. He plans to use this framework to relate the characteristics of labor 
organization to diverse environmental settings. Particular attention will be 
given to alternative types of labor organizations, environmental factors that 
tend to produce particular forms of labor organization, and the comparative 
stability of those forms. Exposition of the broad framework appeared in a 
joint article with Clark Kerr, “The Structuring of the Labor Force in In- 
dustrial Society: New Dimensions and New Questions,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, January, 1955. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


New YorkK STATE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Deane W. Malott, President 
M. P. Catherwood, Dean 


Research during the past academic year can be classified in terms of 
the major subject-matter areas of the School’s curriculum. 


Personnel Administration 


1. Professor Robert Risley is continuing his survey of personnel prac- 
tices in New York State retail stores. This study, which will cover both 
large stores with specialized personnel staff and small stores operated by 
owner-managers, is visualized as the beginning of a long-range program 
of work in the retail field. 

2. Professor Edwin Harris has recently co-authored an article describing 
the impact of a leadership-training program upon supervisory effectiveness, 
He is now engaged upon a preliminary analysis of the validity of biograph- 
ical information and test results as criteria for the selection of salesmen. 
Selection and performance records of some 160 salesmen are being used. 


3. Professor Earl Brooks has been working on the identification of 
supervisory abilities and problems with several business concerns. 
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Human Relations in Industry ' 


1. A collection of essays by Professor William F. Whyte and others, 
entitled Economic Incentives and Human Relations and edited by Professor 
Whyte, was published this summer. These essays explore the motivational 
problems involved in worker performance, and appraise the validity of 
managerial assumptions about pay and effort in terms of the human rela- 
tions problems involved. At the present time, Professor Whyte is studying 
employer-employee relations in the Creole Petroleum Company in Venezuela. 

2. Professor Frank Miller is studying internal communication problems 
in the managerial organization of a nearby transit company. By means of 
extensive interviewing, he is attempting to distinguish and analyze the 
differences in communication problems which exist at the various managerial 
levels of this company. 

8. Research Associate Henry Landsberger is completing a project de- 
signed to discover whether identifiable personality and behavioral differences 
exist between successful and unsuccessful mediators. Projective and other 
tests are being used, together with ratings of the mediators by labor and 
management representatives. 


Labor Market Economics and Statistics 


1. Commuting Patterns of Industrial Workers, by Professor Adams, in 
collaboration with Dean Theodore Mackesey of the College of Fine Arts 
and Architecture, has recently been published by the Cornell Housing Re- 
search Center. This study, based in part upon an investigation of three 
upstate New York industrial areas, emphasizes that the radical changes 
which have occurred in workers’ journey-to-work habits have added an 
important new dimension to labor mobility. 

2. A study of the industrial mobility of labor as a probability process 
has been completed by Professors Philip McCarthy and Isadore Blumen. 

3. Professors Leonard Adams and Robert Aronson have completed the 
final draft of their case study of worker adjustment to industrial change. 
The authors have analyzed the impact of a major plant shutdown on a 
a local labor market, with emphasis upon how the changes affected the 
mobility and economic status of the displaced workers, workers in other 
plants, and new entrants to the labor market. 

4. Professor N. Arnold Tolles is making a study of the ideas and develop- 
ments that have influenced wage policy and concepts in the United States. 

5. Professor Robert Raimon is continuing his study of the relationship 
of apprentice wages to the occupational wage structure, in an attempt to 
determine the significance of these wage differentials in the recruitment of 
skilled labor. A study of the factors determining interindustry wage dif- 
ferentials is being continued by Professor Donald Cullen. 


Collective Bargaining, Mediation, and Arbitration 


1, Professor Jean McKelvey is studying the role of the government in 
labdr disputes in postwar Great Britain. Professor McKelvey is also chair- 
man of the editorial board appointed by the National Academy of Arbitra- 
tors to direct work on a study of the umpire systems in the steel, auto, and 
rubber industries. 

2. A Bibliography on Third Party Settlement of Industrial Disputes, by 
Professor Vernon Jensen and Mr. Harold Ross, is in process of publication 
by this School. This volume presents a comprehensive reference list of 
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the periodic literature dealing with voluntary and compulsory arbitration, 
mediation and conciliation, fact-finding, and seizure. Professor Jensen is 
also completing a history of mediation and fact-finding in New York State. 


Social Security 


1. Professor Fred Slavick is completing his study of the impact of three 
collectively bargained health and welfare programs on workers’ medical 
needs and expenses. About 5,000 workers and their families were covered 
in this study, whose final results are expected to be available this fall. 

2. Professor John McConnell is developing a long-term project dealing 
with the history and future of the social security system in this country. 


Labor Union History and Administration 


1. Professor Mark Perlman is completing his investigation of the sources 
of American theories concerning the emergence and function of labor 
unions. This study will describe the views of leading exponents of and 
contributors to trade union theory before 1930, and will analyze their 
source’. 

2. Professor Maurice Neufeld has recently revised his study, Day In, 
Day Out with Local 3 (Bulletin No. 28 of this School), to include a 
description of the machinery created to administer the pension and welfare 
programs of this unique local of the IBEW. 

3. Bernard Naas, Assistant College Librarian, has compiled a compre- 
hensive record of the holdings of union newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals in 19 major libraries and research centers. This bibliography, 
covering about 1,600 periodicals of labor organizations, is designed as a ref- 
erence guide for research workers. It is scheduled for publication in the 
near future. 


4. Several studies in the international field are in progress or have 
recently been completed. Professor Maurice Neufeld’s Labor Unions and 
National Politics in Italian Industrial Plants and Professor John Wind- 
muller’s American Labor and the International Labor Movement, 1940-1958, 
are the first two volumes in the new series, Cornell International Industrial 
and Labor Relations Reports. A number of other studies dealing with 
various aspects of labor relations in Europe and the Far East are now 
in preparation. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


Work in Progress 


1. Program of Advanced Research and Training in Human Relations. 
This program was initiated in 1951 under an allocation from a grant to 
Harvard University by the Ford Foundation. An interim report on the 
first three years of the program was published in November, 1954 by the 
Division of Research under the title Training for Human Relations. Dur- 
ing this period, Professor George F. F. Lombard also completed his in- 
tensive study of a group of salespeople. This study was published in June, 
1955, by the Division of Research under the title Behavior in a Selling 
Group. 
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The fourth year of the program (1954-55) has béen concerned primarily 
with two activities: (1) the redesigning, by Professor Lombard and Mr. 
R. P. Lynton, of a full-year course in human relations for the second-year 
MBA program in light of the experiences of the past three years; and (2) 
an intensive study of a department of 50 workers in an industrial plant, 
which is being carried out by Professors C. R. Christensen, A. Zaleznik, 
and Fritz J. Roethlisberger. The objectives of this plant study are: 
(1) to diagnose and describe the patterns of human relations that exist 
in the group of 50 industrial workers; (2) to assess the factors determining 
them; and (3) to evaluate their effects on (a) the productivity of the 
group, (b) the satisfactions or dissatisfactions of the individual members 
of the group, and (c) the personal development of the individuals in the 
group. 

2. Administrative Problems of Industrial Research Organizations. A 
study of the human problems involved in the management of technical 
personnel in industrial research organizations was initiated in September, 
1953, by Professor Ralph M. Hower and Mr. Charles Orth. Their focus has 
been mainly upon the relations between research scientists and their super- 
visors in the daily work of the industrial laboratory. The authors are now 
working on a presentation which will attempt to clarify the differences 
between the values of management and those of the world of science, and 
to indicate possible ways of reconciling them. 


3. Selection and Development of Middle Sales Managers. This study by 
Professor Robert T. Davis is concerned with sales “middle management.” 
Based on observation of the behavior of field managers and interviews with top 
sales management in 55 companies, with the aim of exploring the manage- 
ment function in field sales organizations, it directs attention to top man- 
agement’s. responsibility in carrying out a development program for field 
managers and re-examines selection, training, and compensation policies. 

4. Selection and Development of Production Supervisors. Professor Stephen 
H. Fuller has been continuing his work on this research project dealing 
with the foreman and those directly responsible for his selection and de- 
velopment on the job. Working primarily with data obtained from direct 
observations in three companies, Professor Fuller has been attempting to 
synthesize around it the material collected during shorter periods of obser- 
vation in 50 other U.S. companies. He has been testing his observations 
in discussion groups both at the School and in supervisory training courses 
in industry. 

5. The Ability Factor in Employee Status. This research project by 
Professor James J. Healy examines the importance of individual merit and 
ability as determinants of an employee’s status in modern industry. To 
keep the research within manageable proportions, the present study is limited 
to production and maintenance employees in manufacturing concerns which 
are parties to a collective bargaining agreement. Moreover, the term 
“status” is defined arbitrarily as involving any one of the following items: 
(a) retention on payroll; (b) protection from or exposure to layoffs in 
periods of work curtailment; (c) level of wage payment, and (d) job status 
achieved through promotion or demotion. Three principal areas of study 
are being included in the research: (1) contractual and personnel arrange- 
ments for considering employee ability in conjunction with or vis-a-vis his 
length of service; (2) the use of the ability factor in determining employee 
status; and (3) a re-examination of the assumption that emphasis upon 


individual ability is important from the standpoint of plant efficiency, basic 
equities, or employee morale. 
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Unrversity or Cairorwis, BERKELEY 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Arthur M. Ross, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. West Coast Collective Bargaining Series, edited by Clark Kerr and 
Curtis Aller (a series of 10 short monographs on West Coast Collective Bar- 
gaining Systems). Publication of the series began in the spring of 1955 and 
will continue into 1956. The monographs, which are appearing at approxi- 
mately monthly intervals, deal with collective bargaining in the motion pic- 
ture, construction, non-ferrous metals, lumber, longshore, aircraft, and 
Hawaiian sugar industries, as well as with non-factory unionism, labor rela- 
tions in agriculture, and the teamsters’ union on the West Coast. 


2. Work and Authority in Industry, by Reinhard Bendix (ready to go to 
press). A comparative study of the ideological justifications offered by in- 
dustrialists and their spokesmen for their exercise of authority over the 
worker. It is concerned with the early period of industrialization in England 
and Russia, the bureaucratization of industry, and managerial ideologies and 
the organization of industry in contemporary America and a Russian satellite 
country (East Germany). 

In addition, the results of other Institute research projects have been re- 
ported in articles included in the Institute reprint series, while two new 
popular pamphlets, The Business Agent and Hig Union, by Wilma Rule 
Krauss and Van Dusen Kennedy, and Local Employers’ Associations, by Wil- 
liam H. Smith, have been published within the last year. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Aged in an Industrial Society. Most of the monographs reporting 
the results of this five-year study are nearing completion and will be pub- 
lished about the end of this year or in the spring of 1956. They will include: 
(1) The Economic Problems of the Aged, by Peter O. Steiner, Robert Dorf- 
man, and Melvin W. Reder; (2) The Politics of the Aged, by Philip Selznick 
and Frank A. Pinner; (3) The Older Industrial Worker, by G. Hamilton 
Crook; (4) Social and Psychological Aspects of Aging and Retirement, by 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik; (5) Union Policy and the Older Worker, by Melvin 
Bers; (6) Government Policy and the Older Worker, by Wilbur J. Cohen; and 
(7) Business Policy and the Older Worker, by Arthur P. Allen. 

2. History of Labor Relations in Northern California Since 1900, by Robert 
Knight. 

3. The Impact of Collective Bargaining on Personnel Management, a 
study being undertaken for the Institute by Professor Orme W. Phelps of 
Claremont Men’s College. Starting from the premise that there has been 
insufficient recognition of the effect of unionization on personnel policies, 
Professor Phelps will analyze personnel management as a problem in labor- 
management relations, with union contracts and grievance decisions forming 
an important part of his source material. 

4. The External Wage Structure, by Arthur M. Ross, a chapter to be in- 
cluded in The Reformulation of Wage Theory, which is being edited by Pro- 
fessors Taylor of Pennsylvania and Pierson of Swarthmore. The chapter 
represents a theory of interfirm wage relationships, with emphasis upon 
the area of direct rate comparisons and the locus of equal wage movements. 
5. Health and Welfare Plans Under Collective Bargaining, by Joseph W. 
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Garbarino. This study analyzes and evaluates the experience of selected 
unions in the San Francisco Bay area. 


6. Migration and Job Security, by Margaret S. Gordon and Ann McCorry. 
A study of the factors that influenced the decision of the workers in a large 
plant in the San Francisco Bay area to accept or reject transfer when the 
plant discontinued production. 

7. The Labor Problem in Economic Development, an _ interuniversity 
project involving a comparative appraisal of the relationships between in- 
dustrialization, managerial leadership, and the wage-earning groups in 
selected countries throughout the world. Clark Kerr is directing the Insti- 
tute’s work on this project, which consists of the following individual studies: 
(1)) Industrialization and the Structuring of the Worker Class, by Clark 
Kerr and Abraham Siegel; (2) Industrialization and the Labor Movement 
in Germany, by Kerr, Herbert Kisch, and Reinhard Bendix; (3) Industrializa- 
tion and the Labor Movement in Japan, by Robert Scalapino; and (4) Eco- 
nomic Development and Population Growth, by Harvey Leibenstein. Two arti- 
cles reporting on the first part of this project have already appeared, and 
Bendix’s completed study, Work and Authority in Industry, was also carried 
out as part of the project. 


8. Indian Unionism and Labor Relations, by Van D. Kennedy. Professor 
Kennedy spent 17 months in India in 1953-54 under a Fulbright research 
grant, making a study of the Indian labor movement and industrial relations 
based primarily on interviews with representatives of unions, management, 
and government. As a result of this study, he is preparing a general inter- 
pretive monograph on Indian unionism and labor relations. 


9. Studies of European Working Class Movements, by Charles A. Gulick. 


Two articles on the Austrian working class movement since 1945 are in 
preparation. Later, Professor Gulick expects to study the working class 


movement in Switzerland and to analyze recent trends in Germany, England, 
France, and Italy. 


University oF CALirorniA, Los ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Edgar L. Warren, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Union Procedures for Settling Jurisdictional Disputes, by Benjamin 
Aaron. Labor Law Journal, April, 1954. The California Jurisdictional Strike 
Act, by Benjamin Aaron. U.S.C. Law Review, April, 1954. Two articles on 
the general subject of union government and the problem of jurisdictional 
disputes, to be dealt with in a monograph which is currently in progress. 

2. Changing Legal Concepts and Industrial Conflict, by Benjamin Aaron. 
Contributed as a chapter in Kornhauser, Dubin, and Ross, Industrial Con- 
flict. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 1954. 


8. The Bugaboo of Sovereignty and National Emergency Disputes, by 
Benjamin Aaron. A chapter in the Industrial Relations Research Association 
volume for 1955 on national emergency disputes. 

4. Union Growth and Structural Cycles, by Irving Bernstein. An analysis 
of historic cycles in the structural development of unionism in the United 
States. Companion piece to The Growth of American Unions. To be published 
in 1955 Proceedings of the Industrial Relations Research Association. 
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5. The Economic Impaci of Strikes in Key Industries, by Irving Bern- 
stein. A study of emergency-prone industries, seeking to measure the actual 
economic impact of strikes upon the health, safety, and welfare of the na- 
tion. A chapter in the Industrial Relations Research Association volume for 
1955 on national emergency disputes. 


6. Arbitration of Wages, by Irving Bernstein. A study of the disposition 
of general wage changes in arbitration. University of California Press, 1954. 

7. Arbitration, by Irving Bernstein. A general analysis of the arbitration 
reves Contributed as a chapter in Kernhauser, Dubin, and Ross, Industrial 
Conflict. 

8. An Economic Definition of the National Emergency Dispute, by George 
H. Hildebrand. A chapter in a symposium on this subject, edited by Irving 
Bernstein et al., for the Industrial Relations Research Association. 

9. Completion of Volume II, The Pacific Coast Maritime Shipping In- 
dustry, 1930-1948, by George H. Hildebrand and Wytze Gorter. This volume 
analyzes the causes for fluctuations and decline of the industry, and con- 
siders, among other factors, labor-management conflict during these years. 
University of California Press, 1954. 

10. Rise of the Labor Movement in Los Angeles, by Grace Heilman Stim- 
son. University of California Press, 1955. 

11. Industrial Controls and Persennel Relations, by Melville Dalton. Con- 
tributed as a chapter in Kornhauser, Dubin, and Ross, Industrial Conflict. 

12. Development of an Industry’s Wage Structure, by Robert Macdonald. 


A study of the development of the wage structure of the pulp and paper 
industry in the period 1934-1951. 


Work in Progress 


1. Monograph on problems of union jurisdiction and jurisdictional dis- 
putes, by Benjamin Aaron. Projected completion date, 1956. 

2. Article, by Benjamin Aaron, on impact of security programs on emm- 
ployment and labor relations. 

3. Analysis of Negotiated Health and Welfare Plans, by Richard N. 
Baisden. Studies of various health insurance plans in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. 

4. Rehabilitation of the Industrially Injured in California, by Lee Bam- 
berger. An evaluation of existing facilities and arrangements in California 
for rehabilitating the industrially injured. 

5. A History of American Labor, 1929-1941, by Irving Bernstein, with 
Paul Bullock, Jr. A long-range study seeking to recount and analyze the 
developments affecting labor in this critical period. The viewpoint is com- 
prehensive, dealing with the condition of workers, the development of union- 
ism, the conduct of collective bargaining, and the extension of public policy. 

6. Book on postwar economic problems in Italy, by George H. Hildebrand. 
This will deal with the question of unemployment, of economic stability, of 
recovery from the war, and of revitalization of the southern region. 

7. Study by Edgar L. Warren of arbitration opinions and awards on 
discipline and discharge grievances. It will be concerned primarily with 
several substantive problems in the area of employee discipline and discharge: 
use of corrective disciplinary measures; flexibility in imposing discipline as 
impeded by the past practice; the extent to which disciplinary action may 
be taken on the basis of disputed facts; and length of service of employees 
as a deterrent to discharge. 
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8. A Study of Executive Behavior in an Industrial Corporation, by Mel- 
ville Dalton. Monograph to be completed early in 1956. 


Human Relations Research Group 


1. Looking at Ourselves: A New Focus in Executive Training, by Irving 
R. Weschler, Marvin A. Klemes, and Clovis R. Shepherd. Managers in Tran- 
sition, by Verne Kallejian, Irving R. Weschler, and Robert Tannenbaum. 
These two articles discuss sensitivity training, a type of leadership training 
for managers with which some members of the Human Relations Research 
Group have been recently experimenting. 


2. The Relation Between Three Interpersonal Variables and Communica- 
tion Effectiveness: A Pilot Study, by Clovis R. Shepherd and Irving R. Wesch- 
ler. This study is designed to clarify the relation between three variables 
in the interpersonal situation (status, affective relations, and organizational 
structure) and communication effectiveness. 

8. The Impact of a Change Setting on Different Levels of Personality, by 
Arnold S. Gebel. An investigation of the impact of a training setting on two 
different levels of personality and an attempt to uncover the relationship 
between the two levels. 


CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Although there is no formal institute or center of industrial relations at 
Columbia University, a substantial amount of research in this field has re- 
cently been completed or is under way by the group of specialists who are 
scattered throughout the departments and colleges of the university. 

1. Professor Aaron Warner, of the Department of Economics, has completed 
a study, scheduled for publication late this year, of the institutional changes 
which have been brought about by the combined efforts of British unions and 
the Labour Government in the period following World War II, and the 
experience of the British trade union movement with these changes. The 
book analyzes the ability of the trade union movement to deal with the 
kinds of problems which have come up under nationalization, full employ- 
ment, and economic planning. Trade union response is focused primarily 
on wage policy, productivity, worker participation in industry (joint con- 
sultation), political action, and national economic policy. Professor Warner 
is now applying the same approach to an examination of the role of the 
trade union in other selected European countries. 

2. Professor Lawrence B. Cohen, of the Department of Industrial En- 
gineering, is engaged in research on worker decision-making. An initial 
book-length manuscript, under the tentative title Workers and Decision- 
Making on Production, is nearing completion. Analysis of a substantial 
body of materials obtained during earlier investigations is under way, and 
further studies on the procedures, methods, codes, and structure of worker 
decision-making are planned. 

8. Professor Conrad Arensberg, of the Department of Anthropology, in 
collaboration with W. Ellison Chalmers of the University of Illinois and 
Sol Barkin of the Textile Workers Union, has been editing the 1956 annual 
volume of the Industrial Relations Research Association, which will treat 
the study of human relations in industry from many points of view. With 
Geoffrey Tootell, he has also written a chapter on Plant Sociology in a 
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fortacoming volume, Common Frontiers of Social Science, edited by Mirra 
Komarovsky of Barnard College and Paul F. Lazarfeld of the Department 
of Sociology. He is now participating in the planning of studies on the 
human effects of automation in organizations as part of the program of 
the newly formed Institute in the Study of the Management of Industrial 
Production. 

4. Professor A. J. Jaffe, Director of the Manpower Program of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, is now occupied with a detailed analysis 
of the working force and the population changes which accompany economic 
development in an underdeveloped area, using Puerto Rico as the area for 
field research. 


5. Professor Seymour M. Lipset, of the Department of Sociology, with 
Martin Trow and James Coleman, has completed a book-length examination 
of the political system of the International Typographical Union. This 
study attempts to describe and account for the persistence of a democratic 
two-party system in the ITU. Lipset and Trow have also written a chapter 
entitled “Reference Group Theory and Trade Union Wage Policy” for the 
volume being edited by Komarovsky and Lazarfeld previously referred to. 

6. Professor C. Wright Mills, of the Department of Sociology, has just 
completed The American Elite, which includes material on executives, and 
is currently at work on The American Intellectuals, which will include 
those who deal with labor. 

7. Part Two of the National Manpower Council’s third major policy 
report, A Policy for Skilled Manpower—Facts and Issues About Skilled Man- 
power (Columbia University Press, 1954) was prepared by the staff 
of the Graduate School of Business under the direction of Professors Eli 
Ginzberg and Henry David. The proceedings of the Council’s national 
conference, Improving the Work Skills of the Nation, will be published by 
Columbia University Press early in the fall of 1955. The Council is now 
engaged in reappraising the major trends in the employment of women 
since the turn of the century. 

8. The program on the Conservation of Human Resources, under Pro- 
fessor Ginzberg’s direction, has continued analysis of the basic materials 
of the investigation on Personality and Performance: A Study of the In- 
effective Soldier, which has been under way for the last four years. Its 
major objective is to develop a social-psychological theory of performance 
that will isolate the major determinants within individuals or within the 
group setting that contribute to ineffectiveness. Although the basic case 
materials have been built up out of Army records, the entire life spans of 
the individuals studied have been covered, including their adjustment to 
work before and after military service. 

9. Elizabeth F. Baker, Professor Emeritus of Economics, Barnard College, 
is working on a book-length study, Printers and Technology: The Press- 
men’s Union and Its Foremen. This will analyze the impact of technological 
change on union structure and policies. 

10. Professor Neil W. Chamberlain, of the Graduate School of Business, 
completed A General Theory of Economic Process, published by Harper & 
Brothers last spring. This book originated, in part, from an effort to con- 
struct a larger theoretical framework within which studies in industria] 
relations might find their place. He hopes to complete for publication some- 
time next year a study of the structure of bargaining units in the United 


States based on materials supplied by the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. 
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Unversity oF CHICAGO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Robert K. Burns, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Organizational Analysis. The major work in this area to date has been 
the development of the employee inventory. This is designed to: (1) assess 
the general level of morale in an organization; (2) locate the problem de- 
partments in an organization; (3) determine satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
among employees; (4) evaluate supervisory and executive training needs; and 
(5) estimate the adequacy of communication. The inventory has been ad- 
ministered to over 300,000 employees in many companies of varying size 
and representing many industries. The data on specific groups, such as execu- 
tives, supervisors, professional employees, and production employees, have 
been studied for information on a nation-wide basis. The results of the study 
on professional workers were recently reported in an article by David G. 
Moore and Richard Renck (Journal of Business, January, 1955). 


Edith Arlen has completed a review of the entire body of literature on 
industrial research and the professional employee, covering such subjects 
as research organization and administration, productivity and morale, mo- 
tivation, communication, creativity and inventiveness, and work relations. At 
the present time, an employee inventory designed for use in studying profes- 
sionals is being tested. Plans are being made for several case studies of the 
problems of professionals, using inventory and interviewing approaches in 
each organization. 

- 2. White-Collar Unionism. Two volumes of this extensive study, com- 
pleted under the direction of Robert K. Burns, are now in manuscript form, 
and an early publication date is expected. 


3. The Union Member. The complete findings of this three-year study by 
Joel Seidman and associates will soon be published in book form. 

4. Retirement. The results of a recently completed research program on 
various aspects of retirement have been published in a series of articles 
(American Journal of Sociology, January, 1954, and Journal of Business, 
April, 1954), and are available in the Center’s reprint series. In addition, 
a retirement planning and preparation program, entitled Making the Most 
of Maturity, has been completed and field-tested under the direction of 
Margery J. Mack. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Industrial Relations Center is studying methods of reporting back 
and implementing survey findings. Such techniques and procedures and their 
effectiveness in encouraging corrective action are being subjected to system- 
atic scrutiny. A study of group discussion as a means of reporting back and 
of bringing out reasons behind the attitude patterns is being completed 
by Wesley A. Wildman, under the supervision of W. E. Erickson. This 
study contrasts sessions led by each supervisor for his own group with 
those led by a person from the central personnel office in a single plant of a 
large company. 

2. A case study of management and decentralization in a single company 
is being undertaken by Norman Martin. This represents an approach to 
organizational analysis by means of interviewing and observational procedures. 
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CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOSY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Robert D. Gray, Director 


During 1954-1955, in addition to maintaining its general activities, the 
Industrial Relations Section continued work on a variety of projects, includ- 
ing supervisory and executive development, the selection and appraisal of 


employees, opinion polls, and the development of personnel staff and admin- 
istrators. 


Project Completed 


The most significant study completed is a survey, Supervision of Scien- 
tific and Engineering Employees, based on two summer conferences and two 
series of evening meetings on this subject. The outline, presenting a sum- 
mary of the views and opinions of the many discussion leaders and conferees, 
has been completed by John T. Lloyd, and reflects the broad background and 
experience of the conferees as well as much academic material that provides 
the foundation for the subject. Among the many aspects dealt with are the 
special characteristics of the scientist and engineer; the engineer and scientist 
as a supervisor of other professional employees; and the need for improvement 
in recruiting practices, supervisory training programs, and promotion policies 
for engineers and scientists. The outline will be published in the fall of 1955. 


Future Research Plans 


The Industrial Relations Section is planning to establish a Benefits and 
Insurance Research Center if additional funds can be secured. It is hoped to 
maintain this center for at least a six-year trial period, to provide intensive 
and continuing study of employee benefit plans including those required by 
legislation, those negotiated by collective bargaining, and those established 
by voluntary action. 

The center’s first basic research will be concerned with unemployment in- 
surance and disability insurance, with particular emphasis on these problems 
in California. Its objective will be the advancement of knowledge in this im- 
portant field and the filling in of gaps in our present state of knowledge. An 
increased understanding of some of the underlying processes in this area is 
also aimed at. 

Among the other projects the center will undertake are a study and a 
definition of “attachment to the labor force”; a study of the incidence of 
payroll or employment taxes and other charges; a study of the relationship 
between government-operated and privately operated insurance plans; and 
a study of guaranteed annual wage plans and their effect upon employment 
and various specific employee-benefit programs. 





AMA FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
September 26-28, at The Hotel Statler, New York City. 














How Does Your Company 


Develop Its Management Personnel? 


In the last ten yeers, planned programs for the development 
of management personnel have proved their worth in hundreds 
of companies. Better individual performance, higher morale, 
greater stability—these are some of the benefits reported. 


For a full report on management education today—for useful 
facts and figures on management development programs—read 
these selected AMA publications: 





CURRENT PRACTICE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


Gives the results of AMA's latest survey of management development programs. This 
Research Report examines current practices in over 200 companies, defines the scope and. 
purpese of their programs, describes the management tools and techniques most frequently 


used, and sets forth some fundamentals of management education. Research Report No. 26.. 
$1.75 (AMA members, $1.25) 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION—For Itself and Its Employees 


A comprehensive, nation-wide survey of management education in 
American ind 





try—sp ed by the Fund for Adult Education and con- 


ducted by the American Management Association. In Four Parts: 


Part |: MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN BUSINESS: General 
Summary 


An authoritative, incisive evaluation of 
the history, current status, and future of 
management education in American 
business. For management leaders and 
company officials, this report is an in- 
dispensable introduction to the field, as 
well as a challenging presentation of 
management's responsibilities and op- 
portunities. $1.50 


Part Il: A SURVEY OF MANAGE- 
MENT DEVELOPMENT: The Quanti- 
tative Aspects 

An analysis of the patterns, trends, and 
characteristics of management develop- 
ment programs currently in operation. 
This study summarizes the policies and 
practices of over 2,000 companies. $1.25 


Part Ill: CASE STUDIES IN MAN- 
AGEMENT DEVELOPMENT: Theory 
and Practice in Ten Selected Com- 
panies 


An exhaustive study of the actual meth- 
ods and programs used by Monsanto 
Chemical; Sears, Roebuck: Detroit Edi- 
son; Westinghouse Electric: Bell System: 
American Enka; Mutual Life Insurance of 
New York: Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way: Dennison Manufacturing: Minute 


Maid. $2.50 


Part IV: THE EDUCATION OF EM- 
PLOYEES: A Status Report 


Non-vocational education for employees: 
a description of what and how manage- 
ment is teaching its employees. Benefits 
of planned programs offering economic, 
social, and political instruction are de- 
scribed. $1.25 





ORDER FROM: 


Department PS 
American Management Association 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


To expedite orders and reduce bookkeeping, the Association 
requests remittances with orders under $5.00. Such cash 
orders must be accompanied by a 20c postage and handling 
charge. On cash orders totaling more than $5.00, AMA will 
absorb postage and handling charges. Stamps cannot be 


accepted. Add 3% sales tax for orders delivered in New 
York City. 











